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A Letter from Miss Reed 


RS. WILLIAM BUTLER very 
kindly forwards the following 
extracts from a letter just received from 
Mary Reed, the leper missionary, dated 
Chandag Heights, India, Jan. 15: — 


“With a heart full of gratitude and thank- 
fulness, | wish to tell you something of the 
happy Christmas spent by the dwellers on 
Chandag Heights, and in Panagah.... To 
me it seemed manifest that more real Christ- 
mas joy and gladness was realized in the 
hearts of my people here than at any one of 
the six preceding Christmases since I came 
to these Heights. Genuine happiness and 
rejoicing, not over ‘Christmas gifts,’ but 
over God’s unspeakable Gift te this sinful 
world, especially to the poor and helpless, to 
oppressed and sad hearts, to those who while 
‘without Christ’ have no hope, no joy, no 
rest, anywhere on this earth because they are 
outcasts (lepers). But when they have found 
the Saviour, Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, they are rich beyond 
the conception of the wisest, wealthiest 
monarch on earth. More and more these 
new-born souls are coming to realize this, 
and how they do praise God for His wonder- 
ful love in the gift of His Son, who came to 
suffer and die that they (we) through Him 
might have everlasting life and eternal joy. 

* Of Christmas presents I had none to 
distribute, except oranges, and tea with 
plenty of milk and sugar, and ‘ purees’ 
(cakes fried in ghi-lard), of which Hindu- 
stani people are fond. One and all seemed 
greatly to appreciate the ‘treat,’ which was 
made possible through a gift of £1 from one 
of our kind friends in America. And on 
New Year’s day each one received a half 
pound of Hindustani sweetmeats. These 
also were purchased with the remainder of 
the money. [£1 English is equivalent to five 
dollars.}] They begged me to send many, 
many salaams to the loving friend who thus 
remembered them.’’ 


Mrs. Butler adds: “And thus the | 
company of ninety lepers celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth of Him whose 
love has filled the heart of this noble 
woman as she devotes her life to these 
poor lepers, and leads them to Him who | 
shall yet have them near His throne | 
because washed and redeemed in His | 
blood.”’ 


Debt-paying -- Important to Pastors | 


HE Gsneral Missionary Committee at | 
ite annual meeting held last November 
recommended, by unanimous vote, that all 
sums contributed for the payment of the | 
debt of the Missionary Society trom pastoral | 
charges be reported in the Minutes of the | 
Annual Conferences separate from the regu- 
lar contributions to the cause of Missions. 
We call the special a tention of all pastors to 
this request, and beg to urge that it be com- | 
plied with, as it will give every charge proper 
credit for its debt-paying contribution, | 
whether its full apportionment on the regu- | 
lar fand has been raised or not. Many pas- | 
tors have already sent in their debt- paying 
contributions, and they are held by the | 
treasurer in a fund separate from the regular 
missionary collections, awaiting the comple- 
tion of the debt-paying campaign, which 
is now an assured success, provided pastors 
generally give their people a chance to con- 
tribute. 

We saggest that all pastors who have al- 
ready collected, or may collect, debt-paying 
money previous to the sessions of their 
Annual Conferences, send the same direct to 
the Missionary Office in drafts or postal 
money orders, payable to Homer Eaton, 
treasurer, to be held as above indicated, and 
special receipts will be promptly returned 
for use as debt-paying vouchers. This 
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course will avoid all danger of confurion of 
funds at Conference sessions. All money re- 
ceived for the payment of the debt will be 
held sacred for the purpose for which it is 
contributed, and be applied to that pur- 
pose only when the whole sum of §156,- 
000 is covered by reliable pledgesand cash 
contributions. About $100,000 is now cov- 
ered, leaving about $86,000 unprovided for, 
and two-thirds of the pastoral charges have 
not as yet been heard from. This two- 
thirds will certainly report at an early day, 
and when they do the campaign will end 
triumphantly. 
MISSIONARY SECRETARIES, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


American Bible Society 


N November, 1896, the American Bible 
Society issued an appeal for prompt and 
generous contributions to promote the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures. In renewing this 
appeal,a few months later, confidence was 
expressed that after eighty years of such 
usefulness as had characterized the history 
of the Society its friends wou!d not allow it 
tosuffer for want of financial support. This 
confidence has been rewarded. 

The aggregate amount of gifts from auxil- 
lary societies, individuals, and churches was, 
for the ten months ending on the 3ist day of 
January, 1898, $69,028. While this is not a 
large sum for so great a work as this Society 
is prosecuting, it is larger by $26 216 than 
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the receipts from the same sources for the 
ten months ending with January, 1897. 
There has been, also,a corresponding gain 
in legacies, so that the entire benevolent re- 
ceipts for this period show an advance of 
somewhat more than fifty thousand dollars 
over those of the previous year,and it may 
now be safely anticipated that at the close of 
the fiscal year, on the 31st of March, the re- 
ceipts will equal the expenditures. This is a 
gratifying prospect, since it ssems to indi- 
cate the turning of the tide. 

To tbese words of cheer, however, another 
must be added and emphasized, so that the 
friends of the Society may clearly under- 
stand that this result is due not alone to in- 
creased receipts, but in large maasure, also, 
to the diminished outlay which was made 
imperative by the previous fulling off in 
contributions. In the spring of 1897 appro- 
priations for work ia foreign lands were 
made on a much reduced scale, and retrench- 
ment became necessary for work in the 
United States. Inasmuch as there are ear- 
nes} demands for the immediate expansion 
vf the Society's opsrations, both at home 
and abroad, these dwarfed conditions ought 
not to be allowed to pass into ths coming 
year. 

An eatnest app2al is therefore renewed for 
generous and systematic giving, year after 
year, on the part of all who desire to have 
the Holy Scriptures supplied to the peoples 
of many languages in many lands. 


Bible House, New York. 











THE WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED THIS MONTH 


The Special Introductory Price to be Immediately Advanced 


After more than two years of constant labor, the | 


Library of the World’s Best Literature, under the 
editorial direction of Charles Dudley Warner, is 
nearly finished. Its completion wil! be a distinct 
literary event. The special introductory price 


marvelous survey of the literature of the world, 


| with the exposition and criticism of the foremost 
| living men of letters,can be had for a sum less 


under the arrangement made by Harper’s Week- | 


| ly Club will positively be withdrawn when the 
| last volumes (which are now on the press) are is- 


sued. 

Readers will do well to make note of this fact, 
since by joining the Club now they will obtain 
the work at nearly one-half the price at which it 


will hereafter be sold. We have no hesitation in | 


advising our readers to take advantage of this op- 
portunity. We believe the Warner Library isa 
work of such extraordinary character that it will 
sooner or later find its way into every home of 
culture and refinement. The fact that such a 


than the cost of the simplest collection of single 
volumes, makes this a work which from the mere 
standpoint of economy no lover of books can af- 
ford to be without. 

We believe there are few of the readers of Z1on’s 
HERALD who will not feel we have done them a 
special service in calling their attention to this 
monumental work, and giving timely notice of 
the withdrawal of the low Club price. The Libra- 
ry is not only an immense saving of time and 
study, but of money as well. 

A postal card sent to the Harper’s Weekly Club, 


| 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure full par- 


ticulars regarding the favorable terms upom 
which itis now being offered to Club members. 
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dnoculation for the Plague 


Surprising and gratifying news comes 
from Bombay of the success of Dr. Haff- 
kine’s anti-plague serum used as a pro- 
phylactic. Out of 8,142 persons inoculated 
in that city as a safeguard from infection, 
only eighteen persons were attacked and 
only two died. The Times of India calls 
upon the Government to ‘* put into the 
field at once an adequate staff of inocu- 
lators.”’ 





The Torsion Movement of the Eiffel Tower 


Oareful investigations extending over 
a period of ten years show that the 
lightning rod on the summit of this lofty 
tower, owing to the expansion of the 
metal of the structure by sun heat, trav- 
erses a curve of ten centimeters from 
sunrise to sunset, the movement being 
repeated in an inverse direction during 
the night as the column becomes cooled. 
The safety of the structure is not affected 
by this daily twisting. 





Rapid Transit in Brooklyn 


The elevated roads in Brooklyn are to 
be furnished as speedily as possible with 
electric motors. A contract has been 
signed for the equipment of 150 cars 
with Walker motors and with the 
Sprague multiple-unit system of con- 
trol. By this latter system every car in 
a train is its own locomotive; it can run 
with other cars, or run alone, or be 
switched alone; a car can be stopped 
within ite own length — thus permitting 
maximum speed between stations. It is 
proposed to maintain a speed of eight- 
een miles an hour, including all stops. 
The cars will be ready by June 1. 





The “‘ Potato Patch " in Philadelphia 
Dispensing charity by the Pingree plan 
of allotting vacant, unused areas and 
helping the destitute to help themselves, 
has been as successful in Philadelphia as 
in Detroit and elsewhere. Ninety-six 
Philadelphia families, comprising 528 
persons, received allotments last year. 
They were furnished superintendence, 
seed, tools, etc., to the expense of 
$1,825.33. Their produce was valued at 
$5,955 — an average of $62 for each. 
Every dollar invested in help was mul- 


tiplied about three and a quarter times. 
The committee will continue this admi- 
rable ‘‘ charity.” 


Earlier Egypt 


Excavations recently undertaken at 
Negadah, Abydos and Toukh make the 
explorers sanguine that Osiris and 
Menes were not legendary characters 
but real personages, since the head of 
Osiris is believed to have been found, 
and the resting place of Menes, the first 
king of the- first dynasty. It was this 
prince who made the canals of Egypt 
and united Upper and Lower Egypt. 
His date is 5004 B.C. 





For Two Regiments of Artillery 


Existing contrasts call for the emplace- 
ment and mounting, before July 1, of 151 
modern high power steel guns and 232 
mortars. These coast defenders are be- 
ing distributed at important positions 
from Maine to Paget Sound. They make 
necessary additional and skilled men 
both for their care and use. Skill pre- 
supposes time and training. This argu- 
ment was so apparent, that the Senate, 
with but four dissenting votes, agreed 
last week to increase our artillery force 
to seven regiments, thus adding to our 
army 1,610 men. 


Local Rule for Ireland 


Lord Salisbury’s Government has 
scored a signal success in submitting to 
the approval of the House of Commons 
a scheme for the self-government of Ire- 
land which not only satisfies the English 
advocates for home rule, but also the va- 
rious Irish cliques in Parliament. It does 
not propose a separate legislature, but it 
does offer the county council and dis- 
trict council features which constitute 
local autonomy in England; the election 
to there councils, and to the boards of 
guardians, will be by parliamentary fran- 
chise, peers and women being included 
— a proposal which, in effect, will trans- 
fer the management of local affairs from 
the large land owners to the peasantry. It 
is on this account that Mr. John Morley 
pronounces it ‘‘a genuine democratic 
effort.’’ The landlords are to be placated 
by having half their taxation paid out of 
the imperial treasury. The criminal ju- 
risdiction is to continue unchanged; the 
Castle Government at Dublin will have 
charge of that. The success of this latest 
scheme is guaranteed by the condescen- 
sion of the Government to take counsel 
with the Irish leaders previous to its for- 
mulation. They knew that actual home 
rule was out of the question, and were 
content to accept a scheme which ele- 
vated them to all the rights and privi- 
leges in local self-government which 
Englishmen enjoy. The bill will doubt- 





less be criticised, some of its minor feat- 
ures may be modified in the debate, but 
its passage is assured. 





A N ew Deal in Newfoundland 


Oontractor Reid, who built the Trans- 
insular Railroad, will shortly undertake, 
by an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment, the development of the valuable 
mineral and timber wealth of the colony, 
and the operation of various methods of 
transportation. The list of proposed 
enterprises is a large and varied one, 
and involves an outlay of some $15,000, - 
000. Among the schemes which Mr. 
Reid is pledged to carry through are the 
following: The construction of an elec- 
tric railway line in St. John’s, and the 
paving of its main streets ; the operation 
of the entire railway system of the 
colony (600 miles); the purchase and 
operation of the Government telegraph 
system; the construction of seven 
steamers, to ply between the great 
bays and Labrador and connect with the 
railroad, thus effecting freight and pas- 
senger service to all parts of the colony 
and a daily service to the mainland; the 
purchase of the large St. John’s dry 
dock ; the establishment of pulp and 
lumber mills; and the operation of the 
coal, copper, pyrites and other mines. 
Mr. Reid receives, of course, an advan- 
tageous quid pro quo for these extensive 
concessions in the shape of mineral 
lands, subsidies,-and coal protection. 





Recent Discoveries in Metallurg y 


The acientists of McGill University 
have discovered that ‘metal filings of 
any kind may be compressed into per- 
fectly useful bars, which will stand as se- 
vere tests as the original bars which 
supplied the filings.”’ Somewhat allied 
to this discovery is the theory, pretty 
well confirmed, that metals suffer from 
fatigue ( the effect of vibration) and that 
vitality is restored by a holiday. The 
beneficial effect of a Sunday rest in the 
case of iron wires oscillated during 
six days, was discovered by Lord Kelvin 
thirty years ago. Lately it has been 
found that “‘ the modulus of elasticity ”’ 
in an overstrained bar wil] rise 10 per 
cent. after a rest of three weeks — this 
owing to molecular rearrangement. 
Strangely enough, it has just been proved 
by the Franklin Institute (Philadelphia) 
scientists that cast iron is an exception 
to this law of exhaustion. Two years 
ago it was found that cast-iron bars 
were stronger after being subjected to 
shock or vibration; now it has come to 
light, as the result of experiments con- 
ducted for over a year at the Franklin 
Institute, that the maximum gain in the 
strength of cast iron under judicious 
shocks exceeds that of the original rec- 
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ord by more than 100 per cent. The ex- 
planation is that this gain of strength is 
due to the release of internal cooling 
strains, owing to a rearrangement of 
molecules under the influence of shock. 
The shock prodaces a sort ot mechanical 
annealing of the metal. Tois discovery 
will give increased confidence in the use 
of cast iron tor structures whicno are to 
be subjected to moderate shock or vibra- 
tion. 


Sound Counsel 


To the Louisiana Constitutional Con- 
vention now in session for the purpose 
of distranchising the illiterate — prin- 
cipally Negro — vote, Mr. Booker T. 
Washington bas addressed a letter, ask- 
ing not merely for fair play for whites 
and blacks alike, but for adequate pro- 
vision to remove the confessed disequali- 
fications of the great body of Louisiana 
voters. If property or educational tests 
are to be required for suffrage, the State 
should see to it that opportunities to 
meet these tests are freely and impar- 
tially offered. If the ballot- box is to be 
shut against ignorance, he insists that 
the scaool house shall be thrown open 
and every chiid afforded the opportunity 
of rudimentary education. He makes an 
earnest plea, also, for ‘ provision ai 
some institution for the highest academic 
and normal training in connection with 
thorough training in agriculture, me- 
chanics and domestic economy.’”’ He 
argues that ignorance is more costly to 
the State than education, and maintains 
that when the Negro is attending to 
industrial and business development he 
will not trouble himself about politics. 
** The highest test of the civilization of 
any race,’’ he declares, ‘is in its will- 
ingness to extend a helping hand to the 
less fortunate. A race, like an individ- 
ual, lifts itself up by lifting others up. 
Surely no people ever had a greater 
chance to exhibits the highest Onristian 
fortitude and magnanimity than is now 
presented to the people of Louisiana.’’ 





Savagery in South Carolina 


On three occasions the people of Lake 
City, 8S. U., tried to kill their Negro post- 
master, Fraser B. Baker. He had the 
courage to remain at his post. Last week 
they fired his dwelling, which was also 
used for a post-office, in the dead of 
night, and as he and his family tried to 
escape they shot him down, and killed 
his ten-months’ old baby in the arms of 
bis wife, wounding her also; three other 
childrea, two of them girls, were hit by 
the bullets. This atrocious outrage has, 
very properly, excited indignation the 
country over. The better class of the 
people of the disgraced State are angry 
over it, and demand justice. The lead- 
ing newspaper of Columbia, S. C., thus 
characterizes it: — 


* And this in South Carolina, this ina State 
and a neighborhood where people read and 
vote and sit on juries, where Christianity is 
professed, where the church and the school- 
house send out their teachings, and the su- 
premacy of law, the enforcement of justice, 
are the conditions of the social compact. 
Great God! could Apache savages be more 
cruel, more rutblees, more lustful of biood 
than these civilized white men of Williams- 
burg County ? 
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“The race pride of these men, it seems, 
was wounded by the appointment of a Negro 
postmaster; so to blazon to the world their 
high resentment and prove the injastice of 
thas giving « ffize toao inferior, they place 
themselves on the moral and religious level of 
the aboriginal African, they attack at mid- 
night under cover of darkness — the many 
against the few, the strong against the weak 
and helpless — and they assassinate indis- 
criminately man, woman and child! Where 
are the white man’s characteristics in this 
deed ? Where is his superiority sbown? 
Where do we find the fruits of his thousands 
of years of civilization and self-control and 
cultivated conscience ? 

“A negro postmaster! Is that something 
to resent with assassination? Who are these 
people in Williamsburg County, that they 
canoot endure that which the most refined, 
the most sensitive citizenship of the State 
has endured with patience and dignity in 
years gone by ? Columbia had a negro post- 
master for eight years. Charleston had a 
negro postmaster for eight years. Dozens of 
South Carolina towns have had negro post- 
masters. It was offensive — necessarily so — 
but who was hurt by it?” 

The Governor of South Carolina has 
offered a reward of $500, and the Post- 
master General also a reward of the same 
amount, for the detection of the mur- 
derers. 


A New Status in China 


Great Britain and Germany have 
formed some sort of an agreement. At 
least, the Chinese loan of $80,000,000, on 
terms not nearly so favorable as those 
offered by Great Britain, is to be ad- 
vanced by two banking institutions, one 
British and the other German. In re- 
turn, China makes far more important 
concessions than any heretofore granted. 
The inland waterways of that country 
are to be opened to steam navigation by 
foreigners. The chiefship of the lmpe- 
rial Maritime Oustoms is to be held by a 
British subject, ‘‘ so long as the British 
trade with China at her ports continues 
to exceed that of any other Power.”’ 
Farther, in order to guarantee: the loan 
mentioned above, the internal taxation 
ofthe Empire, heretofore in the bands of 
the provincial mandarins, is now to be 
controjled by the representatives of the 
bondholders — which means a decided 
reform in Ohinese finarces. England 
continues to insist on open markets to 
all nations in China, 


Convicted but Vindicated 


To the disgrace of France M. Zola 
ws last week found guilty of libel and 
sentenced to one year's imprisonment 
and the payment of a flue of $600. He 
has appealed, and the case will be re- 
viewed by the Oourt of Cassation. The 
Government meantime has been doing 
what it can to suppress further agita- 
tion of the matter. Both the newspapers 
and foreign correspondents have been 
warned to stop alluding to the Dreyfus 
case. On an interpellation in the Cham- 
ber the Government was supported by 
an overwhelming majority. The agita- 
tion, however, will not cease. Zola has 
been convicted, but his trial has made 
one point clear — that whether Captain 
Dreyfus was guilty or not, he was not 
fairly tried. Until, therefore, his case is 
reopened, the cry for justice must con- 
tinue to be heard. It cannot be silenced. 
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When the nation recovers from its 
hysteria and becomes sane again, it may 
give heed to the bitter outburst of the 
imprisoned captain when he wae arrest- 
ed: “* My only crime is in having been 
born a Jew.” 


Rival Claims on the Niger 


The French Government has disavowed 
any intention of trespassing on Sokoto- 
land — has denied, in fact, that French ex- 
peditions have crossed the border. What 
France is after is now plain. She covets 
the Niger as an outlet for her centrua) 
Soudan possessions — that is, she wants 
to reach down to a navigable point on 
that river, and at least make the stream 
international like the Congo, if she can- 
not make it exclusively French. To this 
end she has been quietly encroaching on 
the hinterland of British coast posses- 
sions. This hinterland has been ac- 
quired by British agents of the native 
chiefs by treaties. France affected 
to doubt the validity of these treat- 
ies, and tried the policy of seizure 
and occupation. The firm stand taken 
by Great Britain has now convinced her 
that her West A‘rican hopes will be dis- 
appointed. General Kuropean consent 
has confided to Great Britain the naviga- 
tion of the Niger. The lower Niger is 
regarded in England as practically a Brit- 
ish river. Great Britain will control it, 
but will not reserve it. The new bound- 
ary line, now being drawn up, will! limit 
French possessions to a point north of 
the rapids of the river. This will pre- 
vent her making the Niger an outlet 
from the Soudan; but the privileges of 
trade on the river from its mouth up will 
be granted to her with the same freedom 
as to other nations. 


Waiting but Not Idly Waiting 


At this time of writing no more is 
known by the public of the cause of the 
disaster to the ‘‘ Maine” than was known 
the morning after the tragedy. What- 
ever the court of inquiry, sitting at 
Havana, has found out, from the testi- 
mony of witnesses and the examinations 
made by divers, is kept rigidly secret. 
Even newspaper correspondents have 
exhausted, seemingly, their material for 
invention or supposition. The authori 
ties in Washington and the people at 
large are waiting. The period of sus- 
pense is not, however, passing idly. 
The sending of the *‘ Maine’”’ to Havana 
was only one of a series of steps towards 
a course of action foreshadowed in the 
inaugural addresses of both President 
McKinley and his predecessor — that a 
point might be reached in the struggle 
in Cuba when this Government can no 
longer in justice to its interests remain 
a spectator. The destruction of the 
“Maine”? has simply quickened prep- 
arations for possible contingencies al- 
ready begun. In spite of every effort to 
keep its movements quiet, the country 
knows that every precaution is being 
taken by the Government against hostile 
attack, and that preparations are being 
hurried for striking a blow. Meantime 
the people and the authorities wait to 
know whether treachery or accident de- 
stroyed the ‘‘ Maine.”’ 
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GOD’S NEED OF ABLE MEN 


HE need of able men for God's work 
in the world is not doubtful. It is 
constantly proclaimed, and in various 
ways the help of this class of men is dil- 
igently eought by the church. Not least 
is the need of able laymen. Ohristianity 
opens wide the door for the admission of 
all classes, and invites the helpless and 
ignorant as wellas the strong and wise. 
All the more, therefore, is there need of 
the ablest for the work of God. Possi- 
bly in the call for able men the empha- 
sis has been too largely on financial abil- 
ity. In an age of vast Ohristian enter- 
prises, and with opportunity for the use- 
ful employment of unlimited means in 
Christian work, it is not strange that the 
church should pray for the conversion 
of financial ability to God’s service. But 
more than gold God wants men. If He 
has the men, the gold will not fail. 

The great missionary openings into all 
the continents and including in their 
scope all peoples, the educational insti- 
tutions which are developing and must 
be Christianized or made more vitally 
Christian, and the complex civilization 
of the times, all call for largest ability, 
broadest culture, and comprehensive 
statesmanship. But most of all God 
needs these talents dominated by the 
Holy Spirit. Once in a while we turn 
in disgast from the spectacle of a little 
man who has crawled, or climbed, or 
been pushed, into one of the places of 
vast possibility only to rattle in its half 
emptiness and to paralyze the work he 
ought to direct, while he only seeks to 
make the place a stepping-stone to 
something higher. Does not God call 
men to any ministry but that of the aJtar 
and the pulpit? Are not laymen now 
set apart by divine anointing of the Holy 
Spirit tor His service — as of old a king 
was chosen from the sheepfold anda 
prophet from Tekoa ? 

More than for these high places God 
needs consecrated men for lay service in 
local churches. There are few such 
churches which might not be vastly 
strengthened for usefulness by the con- 
secrated business talent of men who sit 
in the pews. That the membership of 
our churches is female by a large major- 
ity is not to the honor of American man- 
hood, while it deprives the church of 
power it ought to possess. It issadly sug- 
gestive of the condition of Roman Sath- 
olic France, where the children are con- 
firmed, the daughters educated in the 
convent, the mothers strict attendants 
on church and confessional, and the fa- 
thers infidels. It fosters that erroneous 
notion that business is unclean; that one 
cannot do business and be a Christian; 
that by and by when a man retires from 
business he may attend to religion and 
join the church. It fosters, also, that 
other notion that respectable business 
men and others in public life are doing 
their whole duty and are worthy of spe- 
cial honor for patronizing the church, 
contributing to its financial support, and 
occasionally giving wise advice in pra- 
dential matters. 

More than their money or their pat- 
ronage, the church needs their partici- 
pation in the worship of the sanctuary, 
and the world needs the testimony of 
their Christian example. The sound 
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judgment which the business world 
lietens to with respect will carry convic- 
tion in the sanctuary. The business in- 
tegrity which stands for more than 
bonds and mortgages in the marts of 
trade will have weight in the prayer- 
meeting. The church has a right to 
these talents in the business enterprises 
which it must carry on — its church 
building, its current expenditures, and 
its broader benevolent and evangelistic 
enterprises. Much more it needs these 
able men to testify of salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In a word, God wants men of the high- 
est grade, of the best ability, whether 
employed in the professions, manufact- 
ures, or the mechanic arte and sciences, 
in His service in the churches. He wants 
them not only as financial patrons, but as 
worshipers; not as attendants or endors- 
ers of the church, but as workers and 
members in directly religious service. 
He wants them to testify not only to the 
social and moral benefits of the church, 
but more to its spiritual life and its di- 
vine relationship. 


Rev. James E. Latimer, S. T. D. 


HIS honored servant of God was, 
only a little time ago, a prominent 
factor in New England and American 
Methodism, and his influence upon our 
New England ministry, and, indeed, 
upon the whole church, has not, we 
trust, lost its effectiveness. 

We are conscious of our inability to 
set forth, adequately, our appreciation 
of this man of God. Several have at- 
tempted it and have done well; but we 
are sure that too much cannot be said in 
his praise, and his name deserves to be 
ever kept fresh in the memory of the 
people. All we shall attempt at this 
time, is to speak of him as we knew him 
and loved him. 

It was our privilege to be associated 
with Dr. Latimer as his pastor, and to 
continue a brotherly relation until his 
sudden removal. We recall with pa- 
thetic interest that he, with Mrs. Lati- 
mer and the two little girls, spent the 
last Sunday before he was taken ill with 
us at the parsonage of Garden Street 
Church, Lawrence, where he preached 
to the great delight of the congregation. 
We never saw him happier or more ra- 
diant. As was his habit in the freedom 
of home life, he was as buoyant and 
playful asachild. While his pastor, we 
met him often in religious and social 
gatherings, where we observed the true 
inwardness of the man. Many were the 
hours we spent with him in his own 
home in Auburndale, talking over ques- 
tions relating to the interests of the 
church and discussing questions of the- 
ology. Wecan well appreciate the re- 
mark of Dr. Warren made at his funeral 
— that Dr. Latimer was the best read 
man in Methodism. His knowledge of 
books and authors was something won- 
derful. We never called his attention 
to a book of any merit that he had not 
read and fully mastered and could 
promptly give its merits and defects if it 
hadany. Wecould not name a subject 
upon which he did not seem to be thor- 
oughly posted, and could readily inform 
you where it was the most ably treated, 
whether in German, French or English. 
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He was a complete cyclopedia on all 
these questions, and seemed the embod- 
iment of all such knowledge. Ona cer- 
tain occasion we had been reading a book 
which tested our skill in comprehending 
its meaning. On making some inquiry 
of him in regard to it he said, with char- 
acteristic ingenuousness: ‘‘ Oh, yer; I 
have read it, and it read to me like a ro- 
mance,’’ indicating the readiness with 
which he comprehended the most ab- 
struse questions. On the subject of the- 
ology he was a Wesleyen. We had many 
close talks on the knotty questions of 
theology, but he could never be driven 
from his Wesleyan position. Still he 
was far from being narrow or offensively 
sectarian. He possessed a broad, cath- 
olic spirit, but his persona: views were 
settled. He remarked at one time that, 
when a pastor, he prepared a series of 
sermons on the first Epistle of St. John, 
and that never before were there opened 
to his mind the wonderful possibilities 
of grace; and it brought to his heart such 
rich experiences as to settle his theology 
on the great question of holy being and 
living. He was never after that time in 
doubt on this question of the Divine abil- 
ity to save to the uttermost. 

Dr. Latimer was not only a man exten- 
sively read in philosophy and theology, 
bat he was possessed of great modesty. 
He was never giving out how much he 
knew. He had no occasion for this, as 
all who came into close contact with bim 
soon learned that fact without his pub- 
lishing it. They could see that among 
giants he was the equal of the tallest of 
them. 

In his natural make-up he was ex- 
ceedingly simple and unassuming, and 
some thought him lacking in personal 
dignity. He did not look like a distin- 
guished character in his general appear- 
ance, in his attire, in his walk, or in his 
associations with the people. His dress 
was modest and often very plain, his 
walk was without the dignified air 
s0 many assume, and his associations 
with the people were free and affable, 
giving evidence that he knew how to be- 
come ‘‘ all things to all men.’’? Modesty 
marked all his utterances. The common 
people could approach him without a 
formal ceremonious introduction. In 
this respect he was a most lovable man. 

Dr. Latimer was deeply religious. 
Bishop Vincent is reported as saying that 
**the university professor is a bit afraid 
of being classed among believers; his 
idea of a church is associated with nar- 
rowness,’’ etc. This may be trae of cer- 
tain fledglings who have reached the 
professor's chair; but, we are happy to 
say, this did not apply to James E. Lati- 
mer. He esteemed it the highest honor to 
be a “ believer,” and to know whom he 
believed, and was able to give a reason 
for his faith. In this matter we had a 
good opportunity for observing his life, 
and it was simply beautiful. 

No man was more regular in his 
attendance on church service; and few 
were more regular at the weekly prayer- 
meeting, and always at the Sabbath 
evening service. He was always ready 
to take part in the prayer service. 
While it was conceded that he knew 
vastly more than the preacher, no one 
was more attentive or seemed more 
appreciative as a hearer; and he would 
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often take pains to commend the dis- 
course. His prayer-meeting talks were 
instructive and always helpfal. 

Dr. Latimer was not a pulpit orator. 
The recitation-room seemed to be- his 
throne. There he was at home and did 
his best work. He was a good, but not a 
popular preacher. He was not a silver- 
tongued Simpson, nor a McOlintock, nor 
a Foster ; he did not belong to that class 
of orators. But he was pre-eminently 
a golden-tongued teacher. He impressed 
his own personality upon the young men 
who were about to enter the gospel min- 
istry, and they went to their work under 
the inspiration of his instructions. In 
his classes he always invited the most 
searching questions upon all phases of 
theology, etc., and his numerous students 
will attest that on these questions they 
never caught him napping. Some who 
succeeded him found it more difficult to 
manage the tangles into which they were 
drawn. But the unraveling of these 
knotty questions were made as clear as 
light, and were to him really a pleasant 
pastime. 

Dr. Latimer was a man to be carried in 
one’s heart, a man in whom one could 
confide, one whom it was a great pleas- 
ure to feel was your friend, and one who 
could never be induced to betray that 
friendship. It is to be sadly regretted 
that he had not been spared to com- 
plete his work on Systematic Theology, 
upon which he was earnestly engaged 
when his life so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly went out. It would have been, 
without doubt, a valuable contribution 
to our theology and a standard among 
us. Bat his record is on high. 


PERSONAL 





— Dr. G@. P. Mains, of the Book Concern 
in New York, was in this city last week and 
made a welcome call at this office. 


— Dr. R. Hoskins has been appointed pre- 
siding elder of the Cawnpore District of 
the Northwest India Conference. 


— Rev. A. M. Courtenay, D. D., besides his 
work as pastor of First Church, Meadville, 
Pa., fills the chair of Christian evidences in 
Allegheny College. 

— Bishop Cranston is not to leave the 
country, by episcopal arrangement, until 
June, and therefore expects to hold the 
Maine Conferences. 


— A fine portrait of Father Taylor hangs 
upon the walls of Wesleyan Hall, presented 
tothe Boston Preachers’ Meeting by Chap- 
lain J. W. F. Barnes. 

— Rev. M. B. Pratt, of East Saugus, de- 
lighted the faculty and students of Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, 8. C., on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, with his lecture on Abraham 
Lincoln. 

— Dr. Matt 8S. Hughes read an interesting 
paper at the Methodist Ministers’ Meeting 
in Minneapolis, Feb. 14, on the “ Theological 
Dialect.” It wasa plea tor pulpit language 
intelligible to the people. 

— Rev. L. W. Elkins, of the Erie Confer- 
ence, bas been appointed by Bishop Ninde to 
Jennings, in the Gulf Mission Conference. 
Jennings is about one hundred and eighty 
miles west of New Orleans. 

— Rev. William McVonald, D. D.,so well 
known to many of our readers, reached his 
78th birthday on the first dayof March. We 
are happy to report that he is in better 
health than one year ago. 

— Rev. A. E. P. Albert, D. D., has served 
several years as vice-president of Gilbert 
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Academy. On President W. D. Godman’s 
recommendation he becomes president, and 
Dr. Godman president emeritus. 


— Pandita Ramabai is expected in America 
next month. She has sixty-nine famine 
orphans in her charge. The ten years for 
which the Ramabai circles of America 
pledged to her support have expired. 

— Rev. C. A. Southard, of Lewiston, Me., 
was last week elected department commander 
of the Maine G. A. R.—a very handsome 
compliment when it is known that the other 
candidates were Hons. Frederick Robie, of 
Gorham, and Seth T. Snipe, of Bath. 


— The Western announces that “ Bishop 
and Mrs. Hartzell will be attractive residents 
of Martha’s Vineyard next summer. It is 
understood that he has already engaged a 
cottage there. Doubtless he will be so wide- 
ly called for that the Vineyard will be only 
his post-office.” 


— ‘fan Maclaren,” writing of Mr. Glad- 
stone, says: “‘ When so many are finding the 
Christian faith an intolerable burden or an 
insufferable stumbling-block, it ought to be 
matter of thankfulness that the most distin- 
guished statesman in England of our day isa 
believing Christian and has perfect peace at 
eventide.”’ 


— Dr. A. B. Riker, of Charleston, W. Va., 
has accepted the presidency of West Virginia 
Conference Seminary, made vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Hutchinson. The Pitts- 
burg, in announcing the fact, says: ‘“ The 
selection is a most excellent one in every 
way,and one which promises well for the 
continued prosperity of that admirable in- 
stitution.” 


— Rev. R. H. Kimball, a superannuated 
member of the Maine Conference, died at his 
home in Mercer, on Sunday, Feb. 20. His 
wife died twelve days before. Last fall they 
celebrated the fifty-fiftth anniversary of their 
marriage, and friends were planning to ob- 
serve his eightieth birthday next July. Suit- 
able obituaries of this wortby couple will 
appear later. 


— Rev. S. A. Steel, D. D., secretary of the 
Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and editor of the Epworth 
Era, the offisial organ of the society, is to 
lecture at Lasell Seminary on “ Home Life in 
Dixie during the War,’’ on May 27. Dr. Steel 
can be secured for lectures at other institu- 
tions or churches during this visit, if early 
application is made to him at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

—A portrait of Ur. Oliver Marcy, now 
seventy-elght years of age, who has been a 
member of the faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity since 1862, was presented to the Uni- 
versity at the recent midwinter banquet of 
the Alumni Association at Evanston, Rev. 
Dr. E. A. Schell making the address of pres- 
entation. A birthday poem by Prof. Pear- 
son, and addresses by President Rogers and 
others, made the occasion inspiring. 


— The many friends of the late Rev. Dr. 
William Nast Brodbeck will be comforted to 
learn that a volume will be immediately pub- 
lished by Eaton & Mains of New York, made 
up largely of sermons and addresses by the 
deceased. Dr. Henry Tuckley, of Spring- 
tield, his intimate friend for many years, will 
write a biographical sketch and act as edi- 
tor of the volume. Bishop Mallalieu will 
write the introduction, and Bishop Foster 
will contribute a brief tribute. It is expect- 
ed that the volume will be issued the last of 
March. 


— Rev. E. H. Boynton, presiding elder of 
Bangor District, East Maine Conference, 
writes under date of Feb. 23: ‘It was our 
delightful privilege to have with us at our 
Ministerial Association and Epworth League 
Convention, held at Houlton, Feb. 14-16, 
Prof. Geo. K. Morris, D. D., of Boston Uni- 
versity. During his stay of two days he de- 
livered four or five lectures and addresses, 
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which were rich in thought, beautiful in 
diction, and inspiringly eloquent in deliy- 
ery. After his first address his congrega- 
tions were large and lavish in their expres- 
sions of appreciation. Our ministers wil! 
preach better, and our people, young and 
old, will hear and live better, who heard 
these masterly efforts,and we are sure our 
excellent School of Theology will not be the 
poorer. We are grateful to the institution 
and to the man.” 

— A beautiful marble bust of Shakespeare, 
the gift of the various women’s clubs of the 
city, was presented to Rev. Dr. W. A. Quayle, 
pastor of Independence Avenue Church, 
Kaneas City, Mo., on a recent Saturday after- 
noon, at the close of a lecture on “‘ Hall Caine, 
and His Island.” The gift was in recogni- 
tion of the very helpful service he has ren- 
dered in a series of free literary lectures, 
given at the request of the women’s clubs. 


— Rev. J. M. Woodbury, of the Maine 
Conference, died at Old Orchard, Me., very 
suddenly,on Wednesday evening, Feb. 23. 
He recently expressed a desire to take work 
another year. He joined Conference in 1853 
and took appointments every year until 1894, 
when he was granted the superannuated re- 
lation. He had seemed to be in his usual 
health,and his death was a surprise to all 
his friends. A memoir of this good and 
greatly useful man will be prepared and 
published at an early date. 


— The Springfield Republican thus fitting- 
ly calls attention to a characteristic act of 
Hon. John D. Long: “ There isa lot of fine 
feeling and the milk of human kindness in 
John D. Long. He has sent a personal letter 
to the nearest living relative of every one 
who went down to death in the disaster to 
the ‘ Maine.’ ‘I desire to express my pro- 
found sympathy with you in this sad event 
and in the bereavement which you have sus- 
tained,’ writes the Secretary of the Navy — 
and a very proper and thoughtful message it 
is, one sure to be treasured in every house- 
hold it reaches.” 


— Percy W. Bunting, editor of the Con- 
temporary Review, writing of the late Prof. 
W. F. Moulton, of whom we presented a 
sketch and electro in last week’s issue, says: 
** Dr. Moulton was an intense Methodist. He 
may not have been the most efficient of 
evangelists for a revival, but a revival would 
at any moment have found him ready, keen 
and eager. He lived amidst all his scholarly 
business in a deeply spiritual, while thor- 
oughly natural, atmosphere. There was no 
sign of strain in his religion; it flowed with 
his cheerful spirits and perfect temper, even- 
ly and always. If his character had a defect, 
it was that it was flawless. Simple and af- 
fectionate, he was personal in his dealings 
with all,and remembered and thought of 
every one down to the children. His unfail- 
ing courtesy was the natural expression of 
his heart. To women he was chivalry itself.” 


—In a recent issue we enumerated four 
Methodist centenarians living in New Eng- 
land, and asked, *‘ Are there yet others ? ”’ 
In reply to this query Rev. Thomas P. Baker, 
pastor at Mechanic Falls, Me., writes: 
“There is at least one other. My ygrand- 
mother, Mrs. Amy Pinkham (née Abbott), 
was born Sept. 4, 1794, and is, consequently, 
now over 103 years old. She is a resident of 
Boothbay and a member of the church at 
Bootaobay Harbor. Her sight has so far 
failed that she has been unable to read for 
the past seven or eight years, but regularly 
ZION’S HERALD is read to her. Her hearing 
is perfect and her mind is sound, while her 
memory of remote events is as clear as is ours 
of yesterday’s happenings. She recalls dis- 
tinctly many of the local movements of the 
soldiery in the war of 1812. She isa faithful 
Christian, loving her church, her Bible, and 
her Saviour,and waiting patiently for the 
chariot to come and bear her away to her 
eternal home.”’ 
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BRIEFLETS 





We are very bappy to present Joseph 
Cook’s estimate of * Frances WilJard as a 
Reformer,” on page 268 of this issue. 





W bat is meant by the frequent reference in 
the public press to the growth of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies and Epworth 
Leagues? Only this — that additional 
churches have adopted one or the other of 
these societies, and that a certain portion of 
the membership is connected with these or- 
ganizations. It does not mean, as the gen- 
eral public is inclined to infer, that there hes 
been any addition or enlargement of the 
membership of the Christian church, or, 
necessarily, any gain or accession of 
strength to the cause of Christianity. 
The question which is being frankly and 
earnestly debated in Great Britain is, whether 
the Christian Endeavor Society, after a fair 
trial, has served to strengthen or to weaken 
the church. Such a discussion js inevitable 
in this country, and if conducted in the 
right spirit will be healthy and advan- 
tageous. 





It is not complimentary either to the as- 
sumed chivalry or to the literary intelligence 
of the Southland that Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
in defending herself against her Southern 
critics who condemn her for making her 
home in the North, should say that she is 
obliged to do it in order to obtain a liveli- 
hood. Speaking of herself and her daugh- 
ter,she says they made repeated efforts to 
dispose of their work in the South, but found 
the demand very small, there being practi- 
cally no market for literary work there, as 
all the big publishers and newepapers are in 
the North. Consequently, it became neces- 
sary to move to one of the large cities, and 
they selected New York. There they find a 
ready market for their productions, and the 
income thus derived, together with the emall 
income from the Beauvoir plantation, affords 
them a comfortable living. The joint in- 
come from the literary work of Mrs. Davis 
ard Miss Winnie last year was $2,000, Mrs. 
Davis earning $800 and Miss Winnie $1,200. 


The last rites over the body of Frances 
Willard, president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, were performed at 
Evanston, Feb. 24. The city was in mourn- 
ing, schools and business houses being 
closed, and flags at half-mast out of respect 
for the dead leader. Private services were 
first held at Rest Cottage, Miss Willard’s 
home, at which were present only the rela- 
tives and most intimate friends and the 
officers of the W. C. T. U. A prayer was 
offered by Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, acting 
president of the W.C.T. U., and after the 
hymn “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul” bad been 
sung by those present, the casket was con- 
veyed to the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which was filled tu the doors, where 
the final services were held, led by Rev. Dr. 
Frank M. Bristol, Miss Willard’s former 
pastor. Addresses were made by Henry 
Wade Rogers, president of Northwestern 
University, Rev. Dr. Charles Little, Mrs. 
Louisa Rounds, Mrs. John 8. Dotter, of Ice- 
land, Mrs. Katharine L. Stevenson, ani Mrs. 
Clara Hoffman. The casket was literally 
covered with flowers, almost every country 
and State being represented by some floral 
piece. 





With an unprecedented number of changes 
to be made itn our pastorates,and with in- 
herent difficulties attending the adjustment 
of many of the appointments, it occurs to us 
that our presiding elders are entitled to spe- 
cial consideration. These under-shepherds, 
at the best, bear an onerous and oppressive 
burden. They are strenuously attempting 
todo the best for each church and for each 
minister; but they must do their work with- 
in certain painful and often unchangeable 
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restrictions. There are ministers who think 
that their presiding elder could place them 
in any church which is to be vacant. Ii has 
come to pass, however, that our churches 
now express preferences that must be heed- 
ed. We have no doubt that, upon the whole, 
a wise and satisfactory adjustment of all 
these sensitive and critical interests will be 
made. Meantime we bespeak, for the pre- 
siding elders, patient, confiding, and sympa- 
thetic consideration. 





Our Conference sessions will soon be upon 
us herein New England. This fact puts a 
burden of special and continuous toil upon 
those of our ministers who are closing their 
work with the churches they are now serv- 
ing. There are many last things that the re- 
tiring pastor can do to make the charge more 
attractive and successful for his successor. 
Some heroic work may be needed in the se- 
lection of the officiary of the church. One 
of our official papers has recently stated with 
great force that much conscientious and 
courageous pruning of our boards of stew- 
ards and trustees should be made, and that 
men who have been kept in official relation 
for years, mainly as a compliment, should be 
made to give way for, the introduction of 
new and more vigorous Jife. Lot each retir- 
ing pastor put everythf in order for hi; 
successor. ; 





We are requested in the same mail to an- 
nounce with approval two new organiza- 
tions, or societies, which unauthorized 
persons in our church have inaugurated; but 
we must emphatically decline todoso. The 
church is surfeited and paralyzed with organ- 
izations already. So much faith do people 
place nowadays in societies and committees, 
that the ability to do personal Christian 
work is becoming a lost art. 





Chaplain Milburn’s prayer at the opening 
of the United States Senate, on Feb. 22, was 
so strikingly fitting that it received the un- 
usual honor of being ordered to be printed in 
the official record. The petition made fora 
blessing upon all the people may be wisely 
offered by all our readers: ‘‘ Bestow upon the 
people of this country, young and old, foreign 
and native born, a larger measure of the 
grand and simple character of our beloved 
father, reverent toward things divine, hum- 
ble, modest, firm; whose courage was tem- 
pered with moderation, whose nobility of 
character was qualified and glorified by his 
devotion to his country and to the best inter- 
ests of his people. We pray that Thou wilt 
keep us in the paths which he pointed out as 
wise and right. And may we,as we tread 
these halls, climbing the mountain side to 
loftier heights, feel that the blessing of tbe 
God of Washington reste upon this country 
and all its people.”’ 


A FEET-WASHING SERVICE 


N connection with the editor’s attendance 
upon the sessions of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee in Philadelphia, by the 
courtesy of Rev. F. P. Parkin, of the First 
Church, Germantown, we enjoyed an even- 
ing’s worship with the Church of the Breth- 
ren, or Dunkers, which was unusually novel 
and interesting, and which has been the 
subjsct of no little reflection and thought 
since that time. 

This church, which is known in German- 
town as the Dunkards, or Feet-washing 
Church, is a memorably historic structure. 
We present herewith an electro of it as it 
now app2ars. The front, which is the old, 
part was erected in 1723 and stood alone, se- 
verely plain within and without, until a 
friend who b3came interested in the society 
within the last five years gave it enough to 
erect the addition, which is finely finished 
in colonial style. The congregation now 
worships in the new part. 

In 1708, Alexander Mack, of Schwarz>nau, 
Germany, and a few of his neighbors agreed 
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to meet together and study the Word of God 
without reference to existing creeds, and to 
submit themselves wholly to iis guidance 
wherever it should lead them. The move- 
ment resulted in the adoption of the follow- 
ing views: 1. The Bible as their creed, 
without any catechism or confession of faith. 
2, The independent or congregational form 
of church government. 3. Believers’ bap- 
tism, triune immersion. 4. To celebrate the 
communion in connection with the agape, 
or love-feast (in imitation of tae paschal 
supper), feet- washing, and the salatation or 
“holy kiss.” ~ 

Although a confessedly devout people, of 
good works, yet in the land of Luther they 
were soon subjected to such severe restraint 
and persecution by the State that some twen- 
ty families em!grated to America, settling in 
Germantown and organizing this church. 
They chose Peter Becker, a weaver and one 
of their number, to be their first minister. 
In 1729 Alexander Mack, the founder, with 
some thirty more families, arrived in Ger- 
mantown. On our way to the church on the 
evening referred to Mr. Parkin told us much 
of the history of the church and of its pres- 
ent minister, Rev. G. N. Falkenstein, whose 
portrait we present. The people are mainly 
of German extraction and are known to be 
most excellent in character and life. The 
pastor isa man of culture and refinement, 
of catholic and sweet spirit,and greatly be- 
loved by his people. 

We entered the new part of the church ed- 
ifice, passing through the old, to find some 
sixty people already gathered, perhaps forty 
women and twenty men. The women wore 
head- dresses and sat in seats apart from the 
men. The seats, or pews, were constructed in 
pairs,so that the worshipers faced each other, 
and in the centre of each double pow was a 
narrow stationary table on which the agape, 
or love-feast, was spread. in the pulpit sat 
the pastor and three helpers. He commenced 
the services by reading the lltn chapter of 
1st Corinthians, which, if examined, will be 
found to contain Paul’s instruction in regard 
to covering the head while at worship. These 
striking passages occur, which were uncon- 
sciously emphasiz3d in the reading: ‘** Every 
woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered dishonoreth her head.” 
“For if the woman be not covered, let her 
also be shorn; but if it be a shame for a 
woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be 
covered.”” Small caps, or hsad-dresses, 
made of tulle or thin muslin, are provided 
for all female members of the church and are 
worn in obedience to the apost'e’s injanc- 
tion. 

After singing and the Scripture reading 
one of the ministers exhorted in a conven- 
tional and pietistic way upon the duty of 
self-examination as a preparation for the 
love-feast. Then followed the reading of 
the 13th chapter of John’s Gospel — as much 
as gives an account of the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by the Master. Particular em- 
phasis was put upon these words: “So after 
he had washed their feet, and had taken his 
garments,and was set down again, he said 
unto them, Know ye what I have done unto 
you? If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
another’s feet. For 1 have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as | have done unto 
you.” A visiting minister from Ohio then 
explained ‘ feet-washing ” and its obliga- 
tion. It was, he said, a clear and specific 
command of the Saviour whom they wor- 
shiped, and it was the duty of every one of 
His disciples to obey and ask no questions. 
In doing this there was developed the spirit 
of humility and loyalty which the Master 
especially blessed. Particular stress was laid 
upon this injanction, and to ignore or vio- 
late this ordinance was a grave omission and 
an act of disobedience. While it is laid apon 
our conscience and we must obey, he said, 
yet we judge no person who does not comply 
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To his own conscience he must stand or fall. 

At the close of his remarks the foot- 
weshing took place. The men gathered by 
twos in the new part of the church at the 
leit of the pulpit. The pastor, laying aside 
his coat, girded bimself with a towel and 
literally washed and wiped the feet of one of 
his brethren. Then he gave the towel to the 
man whose feet had just been wasbed, who 
in his turn girded himself and washed an- 
other; and so the process went on, ope man 
washing the feet of another until all had 
been washed. In each case, when the wash- 
ing was completed, the brethren embraced 
and kissed each other. 

At the same time the minister’s wife 
beckoned the women to follow her into the 
old part of the church, and there the first 
woman at the end of the seat had her feet 
washed by the one next to her,and soon 
until all the women’s feet had been washed. 
Sometimes a gray-haired mother in Israel 
chanced to be washing the feet of a girl, or 
the reverse. Sv thoroughly devout and 
worshipful were these good people during 
this strange scene that we could not be 
otherwise than attentive and decorous, but 
to the writer this part of the service was 
anything but impressive and sacred. While 
they bad been made to believe that Jesus had 
put this upon them as an obligation, we were 
thoroughly convinced that they were utterly 
mistaken in obeying the letter rather than 
the spirit of His example and command. 

After this followed the agape, or love- 
feast, which they observed by partaking of a 
substantial meal. In this case it consisted 
o. © 'stge mug of coffee for each, a biscuit, 
and # ~ -nerous piece of cheese. This meal 
was served upon the narrow table before 
mentioned, daintily covered with white 
linen. All this, these worshipers believe, is 
the necessary and Biblical preparation for 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
wine wes in a large glass bottle and the 
bread in sticks. After a prayer of consecra- 
tion the minister from Ohio distributed 
these symbols, saying, as he passed the 
bread: “This bread which we break is the 
communion of tue budy of Christ;’’ and 
with the wine: ‘* This cup ot the New Testa- 
ment is the communion of the blood of 
Christ.” 

This entire service was a very emphatic 
and permanent object-lesson. It shows that 
marked devotion and even singular goodness 
of life can exist with most erroneous inter- 
pretations of Bible truth. It was a tre- 
mendous protest against literalism in the 
study of the Scriptures. So impressed were 
we with the devoutness of the pastor of this 
church that we visited him later in his par- 
sonage home next to the church to make 
some further inquiries of him. We asked 
him if it never occurred to him that he was 
obeying the letter of Christ’s command 
rather than the spirit,and if he did not 
sometimes have seasons of questioning this 
peculiar observance of feet washing; but, 
though so intelligent and charmingly sincere 
and frank, he impressed us with the fact that 
he was fully confirmed in his faith. 

We intended to ask him, if he took Jesus’ 
example and commands so literally in the 
metter of feet-washing, why he did not 
follow Him with as loyal exactitude in every- 
thing. What would he do with these com- 
mandments in the Sermon on the Mount: 
** Whosoever will smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And it 
aby man will sue thes at law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloke also. And 
whosoever ehall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. Give to him tbat asketh of 
thee,and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn notaway ?”’ But so tolerant and 


lovable and non-resisting was he in spirit 
and speech, that we had not the heart to 
qu-etion him any further. 

Falling into an introspective mood, we were 
let to consider how much like these good 
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p20ple we ourselves often are in our views of 
otber parts of the Scriptures, and how literal 
and conventional we may be in our inter- 
pretation of truth and duty. So true is this 
of many disc’ples of Jesus that we make the 
practical suggestion, if any of our readers 
have been moved to hurl stones of censure 
upon these feet washing disciples — scrupu- 
lously faithful up to the measure of light 
received — that it would bs well before they 
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REV. G. N. FALKENSTEIN. 
Pastor of the Church of the Dunkards. 


let the missiles fig to recall the command of 
Jesas: ** Let him that is without sin,” in the 
same category, ‘‘cast the first stone.” For 
few, very few indeed, are the disciples of the 
Master who discern clearly His mind and 
spirit. 

From this striking lesson we learn that 
only that type of Christianity which be- 
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with Scripture; and if any tenet held by 
any denomination, however sacredly, can- 
not bear this crucial test, then it must be 
eliminated and cast away. 

Does not the operation of these truths and 
facts serve to explaia th3 very slow progress 
of the Dunkards? Though this denomina- 
tion began so early in America with this 
historic church, yet the growth has been 
singularly slow. There have been schisms 
and divisions among them, as would be ex- 
prcted. They now exist in three wings, 
largely in Pennsylvania and the middle 
West. The largest wing has a ministerial 
force, according to a statement made by 
Elder J. H. Moore, editor of the Gospel 
Messenger, in the Independent, of 2,315, 
eighteen of whom arein foreign fields. For 
the last year their mission receipts, includ- 
ing $4,253 45 for the India sufferers, amounted 
to about $25.000. The next National Uonfer- 
ence will be held at Naperville, Lil., only a 
short distance west of Chicago, commencing 
May 31. 

The Progressive Brethren, another wing, 
held their National Conference at Johns- 
town, Penn. Their total mission receipts 
for the year are $159950. They are now 
making a strong effort to cancel the debt on 
the Ashland (Ohio) College. With this ac- 
complished they hope to be able to open up 
and maintain aschool of their own. Their 
year book for 1897 shows a list of 241 minis- 
ters. At this time they number not far 
from 12,000 

The Old Order Brethren, a third wing, are 
making little or no progress in the way of 
increasing their numbers. In some local- 
ities, however, they have strong congrega- 
tions. Their late Conference, near Rossville, 
Ind., seems to have been harmonious. They 
neither encourage nor maintain missionary 
enterprise, and have no Sunday-schools or 
high schools. Though they support no mis- 
sions, yet some of their ministers are mak- 
ing considerable sacrifice in order to propa- 
gate and maintain their faith. They gather 
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holds Jesus in His fullness and comprehen- 
siveness can stand the test inthis age. In 
the full and brilliant light which the God of 
the Bible is now shedding upon His own 
truth, error, though mixed up with truth, 
cannot command the asssnt of the educated 
intellect and conscience. All creeds and 
formulas of faith in every generation must 
pass anew through the crucible of critical 
exegesis of the whole Bible and of the de- 
vout but unsparing comparison of Scripture 








no statistics, and for that reason none can be 
given. They probably do not exceed 4,000. 
We there made the interesting discovery 
that the dust of Harriet Livermore rests in 
the ancient graveyard in the rear of that 
Dankards Church in Germantown. Harriet 


Livermore was known as the “ Pilgrim 
Stranger,” and was one of the most remark- 
able and strikingly eccentric women, as 
preacher, poet, and evangelist, that the 


wor'd has ever seen. But we must defer her 
thrilling life-story to another number. 
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THE MASON AND THE STONE 


T esta ets fourng ere in ite p ece, 
Cod «& d Diank and bare of grace. 

T: e eur sh'nes on the barren squere, 
Ard wek+s no life or beauty there. 


Bitter the blow of steel on stone, 
) tter the granite’s grativg zroan; 
T » masonr’s cunning hand is et 
U» nthe stone to smite and fret; 


Ard deeper as the chisel goes, 

T . beauty daily grows and crows; 

F r+ lieht~ and shades begin to fall 

» how the carving on the wall, 

A cance! wings and faces leap 

Ot die nt to the chisel’s sweep; 

Fiowers end fruits of paradis« 

BR +a hthe fretful hammer rise, 

Util the house of God hae grown 

More worthy through that carven stone. 


Theu, too, great Maron, hast forewilled 

That all the stones whereof Thou build 

Try bourse not made with hands shall so 

In beevuty as in euff-ring grow, 

The teart to which Thy tools are laid 

Shall nv r leek of sorrow’s shade, 

Thet from that background there may 
shine 

Outlines of beauty most divine. 


— Selected. 


THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN DIS- 
CIPLESHIP 


REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
Author of “In His Steps.” 
{Abridged from the Advance, Chicago.] 


\ HAT is it to be‘a Christian? Paul 

says itistobe a new man. “If 
any man be in Obrist he is a new creat- 
ure. Old things have passed away; 
behold all things have become new.’’ 
Perhaps we cannot improve on that 
definition. Jesus Himself taught that 
obedience to His commandments would 
result in the transforming of a human 
life so great that nothing could derignate 
it except the term ‘* regeneration,’ or 
being born again. ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again, or from above,” He said. 

If this definition of a Christian is right, 
namely,a new man in Obrist, or a fol- 
lower of Christ, it is well for us to ask 
just what we mean by that. To say that 
a man must be Christlike in order to be 
a Christian meets with no denial. To 
say that a man must follow Christ in 
order to be a Ohristian does not meet 
witb any opposition. But still a man 
has not defined for himself what a Chris- 
tian onght to be or do simply by saying, 
‘““T must be Ohristlike, I must follow 
Christ, I must be a new man.”” What is 
Ohristlike? What is it to follow Christ? 
What is it to be a new man? These 
questions require an answer. And it 
will be our attempt to declare something 
of the law of Christian discipleship. 
What constitates a Christian? We will 
look into the law of Christian disciple- 
ship to see if we can truly add to the 
definition of Christian a definite and true 
conception of what it means to be a dis- 
ciple of Jesus. 

Christian discipleship means no less 
today than it did in Christ’s own life- 
time. The discovery of electricity, the 
building of railroads, steamships, ocean 
cables, telegtaph and telephone lines, 
the invention of gunpowder, printing- 
presses and type-setting machines, the 
modern life of humanity with ite daily 
papers, its wonderful machinery, ite high 
buildings, its gigantic fortunes, its scien- 
tific energy, all this has not changed in 
any smallest particular the relation be- 
tween Jesus and a human being. The 
world is not necessarily better spiritually 
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because arailroad run: rouw i. A man 
is not necessarily any nearer doing God's 
will because he taiks through a tele- 
phone or an ocean cable. It is possible 
for a man who lives in a house lighted 
by electricity and warmed with gas and 
supplied with illustrated daily papers to 
be just as much in need of forgiveness 
of sins as Nero was. There is no magie 
in the fact of material progress, inven- 
tions, or the power of civilization that 
can in itself do anything whatever to 
change the conditions by which alone a 
man must enter the kingdom of God. If 
the President of the United States enters 
the kingdom he must enter as a little 
child. If Mr. Edison has eternal life he 
must have it on the same conditions that 
the most ignorant colored child in the 
Black Belt hasit. If the discoverer of 
the X raysof light follows J-sus he must 
follow Him as Paul and Peter did or as 
you and I mast do if we become Obris- 
tians. 

There is no change in the terms of 
Ohristian discipleship, therefore. “If 
any man would serve Me, let him follow 
Me,”’ Jesus said two thousand years ago. 
He would say the same today. It is just 
as necessary now to follow Jesus if we 
serve Him. It is just as necessary now 
to take up the cross daily to be His dis- 
ciple. ‘“‘ He is the same, yesterday and 
today, yea, and forever.” 

Once in Jesus’ lifetime a young man 
came to Him asking what he must do to 
gain eternal life. Jesus told him to sell 
everything he had and give it to the 
poor and come and follow Him. It was 
a test case. I have no doubt Jesus to- 
day would say the same thing to any 
man who was loving his money more 
than his Saviour. It would be the test 
of discipleship now as then. That dis- 
cipleship calied for the willingness to 
surrender anything to the Master’s serv- 
ice. Andif Jesus today found a man or 
a@ woman loving anything more than 
Him, He would tell them they could not 
be His disciples until they were willing 
to surrender all to Him. If the young 
man had said, cheerfully, ‘‘ Lord, I am 
ready to obey,” and had at once begun 
to do as Jesus said, I think it is highly 
probable that Jesus would have told him 
to use his money for the world’s good as 
a steward. He might not havedemanded 
of him a literal giving away of all he had 
if he was entirely willing to doit. Jesus 
was testing the man’s heart. He was 
applying a universal test of discipleship 
just so far as it covered a man's willing- 
ness to give everything to God. Jesus 
did not command every rich man He 
talked with to give up all his possessions 
to the poor. But He would have done it 
in every case if every case had required 
it. Sotoday. The same test of disciple- 
ship remains. The years have not 
changed it. “If any man renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be My 
disciple,”’ said Jesus. He would say it 
just the same today. That is, if any one 
puts any possession, any love, any de- 
sire, before his love or desire for Jesus, 
he cannot be His disciple. Unless he is 
willing to give up all he has, evenif he 
does not do it literally, and go out into 
the world a beggar like St. Francis of 
Assisi, even if he does not do that ex- 
actly and literally, if he would not be 
willing to do it in case Jesus commanded 
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it, such a one cannot be His disciple. 
*- And there went great multitudes with 
Him, and He turned «nd said unto them, 
If any man come to Me and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be My dis- 
cipls. And whosoever doth nos dear his 
cross and come after Me cannot be My 
disciple.”’ That is, the law of disciple- 
ship is: Jesus first; all other aff-ctions 
secondary. Jesus will not take second 
place in a man’s affections. He must 
have first or none. The closest earthly 
ties, the most sacred human loves, fa- 
ther’s, mother’s, wife’s, children’s loves, 
must be less than the love we bear Him 
who makes all these other loves worth 
having because of His redemptive and 
regenerative work for the world. 

Now we are apt to think in a rather 
vague, und fiasd way that the disciples 
in Jesus’ lifetime were sudjeacted to a 
severer test of discipleship than we are. 
And also that the test ought not to be as 
severe ‘or us “s for them, or at least not 
the same. We have perhaps come to 
think that to be a Ohristian means to 
have faith in Christ as a Saviour from 
sin, bec»me a member of a church, teach 
a Sanday school class, contribute to the 
expense of achurch society and the needs 
of benevolent boards, and live a very 
comfortable, filled up life, waiting fr 
heaven to come after death. Bat the 
fact is, that the test of discipleship is the 
same test inevery age. If anything, it 
ought to grow more severe, more exact- 
ing, as time goeson. We ought perhaps 
to expect Jesus to demand more of us 
than He did of Peter or Paul. We have 
more advantages. We look back on two 
thousand years of Ohristianity; they 
looked into its first century. We bave 
greater opportunities to reach humanity 
with our railroads, electricity and print- 
ing-presses. We can live more in a 
month than Paul could in a year. If 
Jesus said to the first disciples right out 
of paganism, ‘ You must give up every- 
thing for Me,” He certainly will say no 
less to us to whom so much has heen 
given. It is impossible to imagine Jesus 
announcing anew test as a new law of 
discipleship. What made a man a Ohris- 
tian in the times of Tiberius Cw#sar makes 
him one in the times of President 
McKinley. “If any man would serve 
Me, let him follow Me,” is a statement of 
a condition to discipleship that is capable 
of no change. A man cannot be a dis- 
ciple unless he follows Jesus. He cannot 
enter the kingdom except as a little child. 
He canaot be a Obristian without placing 
Jesus in the foremost place of his affec- 
tions and his service. 

What is the test of discipleship, then ? 
It is Jesus on the throne of a man’s 
life. If to pat Him on there means 
martyrdom as it did mean in Paul’s time, 
there is nothing in the times in which we 
live to shield a disciple from that result. 
If to put Jesus into first place demands 
loss of monsy, or friends, or position, it 
is no different from the result that fol- 
lowed discipleship in Jesus’ time. I do 
not mean to say that every disciple must 
be a martyr, every disciple must be a 
loeer of property, in order to follow Him. 
I say only that if the test of discipleship 
resulte in martyrdom or earthly loss, we 
are not to resent such a result and say 





that we are not {under}thejsamejlaw jjof 
discipleship as Peterjand Paul and John 
and Stephen. The nominal Obristianity 
of the world says that it is not necessary 
to do as the early disciples did. The 
nominal Christianity of the world rejects 
the suffering or the self-denial or the 
service at the point where following 
Jesus demands martyrdom of any sort. 
Bat the discipleship of Jesus now is 
bound by the same law that bound the 
first Christians. There is no Christianity 
in the world today that is worth anything 
except the same kind that Jesus taught. 
He did not teach one kind for His own 
times and another for ours; and I do not 
think He asked His own immediate dis- 
ciples to do any more really than He asks 
every disciple to do. Oertainly we must 
conclude that the centuries have added 
to instead of lessened the obligations of 
the Christian follower. 
“ Hark! the voice of Jesus calling — 
* Follow Me, follow Me! ’” 
As of old He called the fishers 
By the sea of Galilee, 

Still { hear His sweet voice sounding, 

‘ Follow Me, follow Me!’ ” 

While the test of discipleship means no 
less today than it meant in Jesus’ time, 
the imitation of Jesus today calls for an 
interpretation of Ohristian discipleship 
that takes into account the age in which 
we live. If we take for our standard of 
conduct, ‘“* What would Jesus do?” we 
ask more than ‘‘ What would He doin 
Palestine two thousand years ago?”’ 
We ask, ‘‘ What would He do in the 
United States now?” That is, we ask, 
‘* What would He do in our places ? 


“If any man woald serve Me, let him 
follow Me.’”’ What does following Jesus 
mean? Is that the reason the world 
hesitates to serve Him — because it means 
that it must follow Him? A Christian is 
very different from a good man. You 
cannot define a Christian by saying he is 
a good man. He isa follower of Jesus. 
And there will come times in the follow- 
ing when the world will say of the fol- 
lower, ** Behold a fool! ’’ or “‘ a fanatic! ” 
The test of the Christian discipleship is 
the conduct of Jesus. The sayings of 
Jesus are of no value apart from His 
doings. One of the great sins of the 
world He Himself pointed out when He 
said of a certain class of men, ‘ They 
say but do not.”” “ Ye are My disciples,” 
He said, “if yedo the things that I 
command you.” There is no Ohristian- 
ity without conduct unless it is based on 
‘the conduct of Jesus. The imitation of 
Jesus in the world becomes a mockery 
unless it is an imitation based on what 
Jesus would do in any life under any cir- 
cumstances and regardless of personal 
results. 1 believe the ultimate standard 
of conduct leaves us kneeling at the feet 
of the Son of Man. ‘‘ Lord, where shall 
we go?’ we ask, and in the same breath 
we make answer, ‘“‘ Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” The standard of what is 
right, the standard of utility, the 
staudard of greatest good to the 
greatest number, all these standards 
are subordinate to the ultimate standard 
of, ** What would Jesus do?” “If any 


man would serve Me, let him follow Me.” 
A Christian is a follower of Jesus. The 
test of his discipleship, of his service, is 
found in the following. If we sing, * Pll 
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go with};Him, with)Him, all the way,” we 
sing what is not true, unless we mean 
Christlike action founded on the actual 
physical life of the Son of Man. 

Over the door of a model kindergarten 
room is often found inscribed Froebel’s 
favorite saying, ‘‘ Come, let us live with 
our children! ’’ It would not be without 
its great and eternal value, if over every 
church door in the worid could be in- 
scribed the words, ‘‘ Come, let us follow 
Jesus.”’ And it is only when these words 
are actually written on the tablet of the 
disciple’s heart and obeyed in every act 
of his daily conduct, that the kingdom of 
God is established and Jesus sits where 
He alone has the divine right, upon the 
throne of a human life. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALING 
PROF. R. KELSO CARTER. 


(Copy of a letter sent by Capt. Carter in answer to 
an inquiry concerning faith-healing.; 

My Dear BROTHER: Thanks for your 
long letter; but really I cannot see that 
you differ practically from my book. I 
believe that * healing isin the Atone- 
ment,” certainly, but it is not offered 
absolutely to every one at all times. 
Rather it is offered only at such times 
‘*as He will.”’ There are many things 
in the Atonement, butall are subject to 
conditions. Speaking broadly, some of 
these are conditions of faith, while 
others are conditions of time. This is 
settled beyond the possibility of a doubt 
when you think that every prayer for 
healing must of necessity be under the 
declaration of the Old Testament, ‘* Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn,” or its New Testament form, “ It is 
appointed unto men once to die.” 
Hence, whenever we are ill, we cannot 
know that it is not our time to return to 
the dust — our time to die — unless the 
Spirit so leads and shows. Therefore, of 
course, it is not always the Lord’s will to 
heal. 

The case of chronic troubles, not im- 
mediately leading to dissolution, ap- 
pears at first sight a little differently. 
Bat it is only needful to consider the 
vast field of constitutional ailments, or 
congenital defects in mind and body, to 
see that God’s sovereignty rules 
throughout. So many are born defect- 
ive, radically or partially so. No one is 
physically perfect. 

What a blessing it would be to many 
if a man like had been born with- 
out such monumental conceit. He could 
do so much more good without that. 
His conceit cripples him with most peo- 
ple, just as my back cripples me. He 
cannot get at them for his conceit. I 
cannot get at them for my back. And 
so it is, more or less, with all. 

But Christ bore our sicknesses, as He 
bore our sorrows. Some of us have 
vastly more and vastly greater sorrows 
than others. Some go through life as 
happy as a bird, and as careless. Shall 
they say, ‘‘ Oh, Christ bore our sorrows, 
you know; so I don’t have to bear any 
sorrow at all or to grieve over any- 
thing?” Notatall. We see the sov- 
ereignty of God and the divine selection 
through heredity and other causes. You 
and I do not have to stand by and see 
our women treated as the poor Arme- 
nians have to. Why? It has pleased 
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God to cagt our lot where such horror is 
at present barred out. Shall we stand 
and cry, “I don’t have to suffer, for 
Christ bore my, sorrows for me; there- 
fore I am free, I have none?” Oris 
the Armenian guilty because he has no 
deliverance ? The above would be pre- 
cisely as logical as to assert that we do 
not have to suffer any sickness. You 
and I were born with certain constitu- 
tional weaknesses, more or less. Broth- 
er Moody was born with certain consti- 
tutional strength. Another was born 
with dwarfed and crippled frame, leav- 
ing him only the semblance of a man. 
And these, in each case, whether we will 
or no. 8S) it goss. God rales, and we 
are to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done!”’ 

You see, sickness has no moral quality 
in itself, as sin has. We have no basiness 
to be bearing sin, for it is always a mor- 
al offense; but sickness very often is not 
so at all. “Neither did this man sin, 
nor his parents.”” Hence this alone 
shows that the two cannot stand on ex- 
actly the same footing. 

But the ultra atonement theory of ne- 
cessity compels you to place sickness as 
a moral offence every time; for if Christ 
intended us to be always well (by His 
bearing all sickness for us), we are 
wrong, and hence .sinful, in being ill. 
Therefore even Brother Dowie is a con- 
firmed sinner because he cannot and 
does not get rid of his ‘‘ eye-crutches.”’ 
Hence [ am a sinner because I cannoi 
get rid of that injury to my back, re- 
ceived when a little boy. If Jesus atoned 
for all sin and bore it for us, and offers 
us the full benefits of that bearing now, 
manifestly we ought to get rid of all sin 
and not bear it, and if we fail we are re- 
sponsible and guilty. Precisely so, if 
Jesus atoned for ali sickness and bore it 
for usin the same sense as our sin, we 
are wrong if we do not get rid of all sick- 
ness (no matter how slight), and there- 
fore guilty. 

This reduces the vast majority of all 
Christians to a pack of sinfal rebels 
against the supreme will of God, and 
makes the church a standing disgrace 
and dishonor to Christ. 

But how simple it all becomes when 
left where it belongs — in His will! We 
pray; we trust Him for the best; and if 
the Spirit lead, we grasp healing by 
faith. And if He lead not that way, we 
grasp grace. Lo! God is honored, and 
we have another opportunity to praise 
Him who doeth all things well. 

Baltwmore, Md. 


ETCHINGS OF SOME PHENOM- 
ENAL METHODISTS 


ll 
HILES C. PARDOE 
William Taylor 


Was there ever a more conspicu- 
ous example of heroic devotion to 
truth among evangelists since apostolic 
times? We trow not. In how many 
languages of this babbling world his 
name is yet to be honored, none may 
tell. 


William G. Brownlow 

The altogether unique and patriotic 
person of antebellum days in the South, 
who never quailed in the presence of 
an enemy nor deser’ed the field even 
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though the shouts of the opposition 
could be heard ringing throughout the 
camp. 
Edward T. Taylor 

A Damascus blade in original wit and 
in spiritualized nautical phrases as well 
as in clear-cut convictions in both duty 
and destiny. His seafaring audiences 
were often enlivened by the presence of 
the Beechers, Garrisons, Greeleys and 
Sumners of modern society. 


Peter Cartwright 


The Hoosier giant, fully armed and 
alert for all pioneer warfare. Heroic, 
keen-witted and eminently capable, he 
was certain to come off first best in any 
conflict, inasmuch as his cause was just 
and his life in harmony with truth. 


Jacob Gruber 

Stern integrity, hatred of shams, util- 
ity in management and wit of no mean 
order, all were crystallized in the char- 
acter of this Pennsylvania German 
preacher. Methodism was lovingly en- 
shrined in his affections. He served his 
generation with great fidelity. His 
grave is upon the banks of the “ blue 
Juniata.’’ 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER 
“ NOVUS.” 


HE President’s New Year’s message, ad- 
dressed to “the people called Method- 

ists throughout the world,” will surely not 
fail of its response from the hearts of his 
large audience. He knoweth the frame of 
Methodism, he remembereth that socially, 
and for the most part in respect of riches (al- 
though it is said to have its millionaires in 
these days), it is ata discount, yet he reminds 
Methodists that the secret of life is within, 
not without, and that although obscure toil, 
precarious means,and dull routine may be 
with most their common lot, their lives need 
not on that account be narrow in thought, 
coarse in feeling, or wenting in sunshine. 
Rich Americans have taken to the potato 
blossom for decoration. Weary of orchids 
and other rare exotics, they have adorned 
their persons and their tables with that de- 
spised little product of the kitchen garden. 
Thus by one of his bappy analogies, drawn 
from the teeming field of nature, does the 
President encourage those called but to fill 
commopplace situations. And thus, too, does 
he find himself able to wish a Happy New Year 
to those,even the most humble, who need 
not forego enduring joys because their place 
in the world is lowly. He has a passage, too, 
concerning the Methodist home. It needs no 
defénce, but Mr. Watkinson drops a hint for 
its improvement. Let it be “ wide as the 
culture of today,” calculated to teach chil- 
dren that a pious life is perfectly consistent 
with the possession and enjoyment of all the 
ingenious instruments of science, all the 
treasures of literature, all the pure things of 
taste and art. There is a warning against 
the cant of undenominationalism — “ Fields 
with hedges are far more fruitful than com- 
mons witbout.” A sly hit follows at the 
rector of Beechamwell, who accused Meth- 
odists of “making the best of the main 
chance.”’ Well, says Mr. Watkinson, Meth- 
odists have no reason to be ashamed of their 
mastery of secular life. Let them show men 
how to be successful in secular things while 
still loyal to the highest law, cultivating 
temperance of spirit, not being consumed by 
worry, but, having done their best, in a spirit 
of profound confidence closing the gate, and, 
after the manner of the vintagers of Dau- 
phiny and Savoy, leaving all to God and the 
sun. It isa beautiful message, strong, calm, 
confident, inspiring — just what Methodists 
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might have expected from the reigning 
President. 


London has always been somewhat of a 
difficult problem for those eager for the 
propagation of Methodism. Many circum- 
stances conspire towards this. Nowhere is 
the connectional bond so weak, nowhere 
does the success of the church depend so en- 
tirely on the minister for the time being in 
charge of it. There is much significance in 
that ‘time being,” for this at any rate may 
be regarded as certain that if the rigid time- 
limit of three years requires anywhere to be 
slackened, that process needs to be carried 
out in the large towns, and in London more 
than them all. I have said it is the man 
rather than the church or the denomination 
that attracts Londoners. That is true at 
least of those who, if they are disposed at all 
to attend religious services, are drawn 
toward Nonconformity. Others there be 
who are drawa, even as moths by the light 
of a candle, by the glitter of High Anglican 
or Roman Catholic ritual. Such as these 
care little for the man who preaches. The 
sermon is indeed usually a subordinate item, 
and such as it is, many, having seen the 
glitter and listened to the music, prefer to 
leave before it is delivered. But, as I have 
hinted, those to whom ecclesiasticism and 
ritual do not appeal, yet who are not ill- 
disposed towards religion, seek after con- 
gregational rather than other forms of wor- 
ship. I mean that the Congregationalists 
and the Baptists have so far held a stronger 
position in London than Wesleyan Method- 
ists. Of late years Methodism has been 
creeping up. One reason of this is that the 
various branches of the London Mission are 
for all practical purposes congregational 
centres. That is to say, the iron law of the 
itinerancy has been suspended in their inter- 
ests, ministers have had time to become 
known in their neighborhoods,and Method- 
ism, with its warm-heartednuss and hint of 
unofficial freemasonry, has had its chance 
and begun to prosper. 


> * 


Another reason that partially accounts for 
the revival is the increase of Methodist 
churches inthe suburbs. It is a common- 
place nowadays to talk of the migration 
from centres of cities to suburbs. In Lon- 
don this has meant the close or decay of 
many churches in the central districts. 
Some of them have been rescued by adopting 
mission methods. The point 1 wish to em- 
phasize is that Methodism has followed the 
people to the suburbs and erected churches 
there, while in the case of other denomina- 
tions, if they have adopted this course at all, 
it has only been in a modified degree. 
Herein lies the value of the connectional 
system of Methodism as contrasted with the 
detachment of churches belonging to other 
denominations. Nothing has done so much 
for London Methodism as the Metropolitan 
Chapel Building Fund. This fund is essen- 
tially a connectional one, and there is noth- 
ing corresponding to it in any other denom- 
ination. The fund some little time ago 
received a great accession to its resources in 
the shape of a legacy of £50,000 from the 
widow of the late Sir Francis Lycett. This 
windfall enables the committee to encourage 
on very liberal terms the building of new 
churches. Naturally the new erection will 
take place for the most part in the suburbs, 
where new populations have sprung up and 
spiritual destitution existe to an alarming 
extent. Oensuses taken by newly-formed 
branches of the Evangelical Free Church 
Council have disclosed the most appalling 
facts concerning the extent to which habit- 
ual abstinence from church prevails in new 
neighborhoods. And this not among the 
depraved, or even among those hostile to re- 
ligion, but frequently among well-living 
folk who have removed from neighbor- 
hoods where, as often as not, they were wont 
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to be assiduous attendants at the house of 
God. A change of residence has caused the 
torteit of a good habit,and no church hav- 
ing concerned itself about their state, it has 
tended to become normal. Wesleyan Meth- 
odism has acquired twenty-six sites on 
which to build churches, and by way of 
stimulas to building the committee of the 
fund to which I have alluded offers a pre- 
mium of £500 for every church begun before 
the end of this year, which will seat a 
thousand persons. This is in addition to 
other help rendered in accordance with spec- 
ified conditions. Not content with this, the 
fund has decided to pay the cost of extra 
pulpit assietance should any circuit find dif- 
ficulty In raising the additional salary ren- 
dered necessary by the building of a new 
church. By such means is Methodism seek- 
ing to keep pace with changing conditions. 
London, Eng and. 


THE CHURCH FOR THE HOUR 
REV. A. J. COULTAS. 


(Portion of an address delivered before the Meth- 
odist Social Union of Providence, R. I.) 


H{8 is a day of great problems. They 
come to us out of the shops and facto- 
ries, out of the crowded tenements, out of 
the low resorts and saloons. They reach out 
their hands and cry for relief. There is the 
problem of the saloon, the hot-bed of a 
hundred crimes and the breeder of antold 
miseries. There is the problem of poverty. 
driving the father to desperation, the mother 
to despair, and the daughter ofttimes to sin. 
There is the probiem of filth and disease, the 
result of poverty and tenement-house con- 
gestion. There is the problem of economics, 
of the wage of capital, of employee and em- 
ployer, each at war with the other and their 
con@icts ever and anon unsettling the finan- 
cial world. There ie the problem of the 
classes,the rich growing richer, the poor 
poorer; the rich congregating in one section 
of the city, the poor congesting in another, 
and the lines of separation growing more 
pronounced in all the relations of life. 
There is the problem of the masses, of 
thourands of the people indifferent to or 
alienated from thechurch. And what are we 
doing? Preaching away to our select few in 
our churches, while the people all about us 
are in the throes of this awful conflict, bat- 
tling with these great problems, and bleed- 
ing and dying in the contest. 

It was in the war time, and when I was a 
boy, thata band of street musicians used to 
play from house to house for what pennies 
they could gather. Every time I saw them 
my boyish indignation was aroused at their 
lack of patriotism, and I can remember my 
aroused soul said many a time, ‘‘ Why are not 
these men down South fighting for the 
Union?” So I sometimes think we are like 
that street band, playing our sweet-toned 
organs, singing our hymns, reading our 
rhetorical sermons, when we ought to be out 
in the very thickest of this awful conflict, 
relieving human needs and righting human 
wrongs. 

The problem of our age is social. It is the 
sociological age. The supreme need of man 
at this hour is social. This is the emergency. 
And if a theological age demanded a theo- 
logical church, a reformatory age a church of 
the Reformation, an age of corruption and 
deadness a revival church, then a sociological 
age demands a sociological church. Such a 
church will be different from any we have 
known, yet the signs of it are even now ap- 
parent inthe open or institutional church. 
But, call it by whatever name we please, it 
should be a charch in its aims, methods and 
work as far beyond that of yesterday as the 
modern university is beyond the college of a 
century ago. Ite aim should be to reach the 
whole man and every man inthe community; 
its methods should be as many and varied as 
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those of him who in a right} sense, became all 
things to all men that he might save some; 
its work should be an evangelism and a min- 
istry combined. It should be a charch 
standing for applied Christianity, for Chris- 
tianity applied to the spiritual, intellectual, 
social, industrial and economical needs of 
man. 

Three cardinal principles will form its 
creed and determine its character. 1. Evan- 
gelism: the renewal of the map, lost in sin, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 2. Minis- 
tration: the application of the Gospel to all 
sides of the man, physical, intellectua!, social, 
as well as spiritual. 3 Consecration: the set- 
ting apart of all hours of all days, and the 
utilizing of all possessions, money, talents, 
accomplishments, for the work. 

It will have at least six departments of 
work — spiritual, industrial, educational, 
musical, medical, and social. It will preach 
the Gospel, teach the people how to work 
and furnish them employment, train the 
children in kindergartens, the mothers in 
mothers’ meeting; give food for the body to 
the hungry, and food for the mind in its 
reading. rooms; develop good morals and cit- 
izenship in boys’ clubs, and pure girlhood 
and noble womanhood in girle’ clube; it will 
teach the bands to play and the voice to sing 
sweet music; it will impart cleanliness with 
its baths, laws of sanitation by its lectures, 
and health by its medical advice and minis- 
tries; it will inculcate sobriety by its tem- 
perance guilds, charity by its King’s Daugh- 
ters, and give healthful amusements by its 
free concerts. 

Such a church is an answer to the needs of 
the hour,a reply to the call of humanity as 
we hear it in our day and generation. It isa 
church of contact, applying itself to the 
putrid sores of the day with healing virtue; 
a church of life laying itself heart to heart, 
face to face, upon the world dead in tres- 
passes and sins,and breathing into it the 
breath of life. 


FRANCES WILLARD AS A RE- 
FORMER 


JOSEPH COOK 


HE world seems lonely without Miss 
Willard. One feels exposed and 
unprotected in the field of reform now 
that she is no longer on guard. Since 
the cessation of Mrs. Stowe’s chief pub- 
lic activity no woman in America has 
been a more important leader in the 
moral, educational and political defence 
of the home and society from their 
chief foes than Miss Willard. A large 
number of vital and correlated reforms 
had her life-long championship. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of which she was president for so many 
years, owes chiefly to her its lofty tem- 
perance principles, its cosmopolitan 
range of organization, its variety and 
timeliness of subsidiary efforts, the 
courage and sometimes the audacity of 
its political agitation, and its pervasive 
and triumphant Christian spirit. The 
association is many-sided. Like Briareus 
it has a hundred arms and like Argus a 
hundred eyes, but in all this is only the 
reflex of the spirit of its chief organizer 
and leader. 

She died as president of both the 
World’s and the National Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and, up to the very last, 
exhibited in her addresses, public letters 
and almost countless official communi- 
cations, the same astonishing versatility 
and vigor which characterized her ear- 
lier career. Temperance, equal suffrage, 
social purity, labor reform, Turkish 
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atrocities, Hindu widows, and whatever 
other topics clusely touched social amel- 
ioration in any form, commanded her 
moat zealous interest, and, through her, 
that of the organized host of women 
she led. We have heard much of Na- 
poleon and his marshals, of Washington 
and his generals, and we ought to hear 
much of Miss Willard and her coadjators 
who have together encircled the globe 
with agitation for the defence of woman 
and the home. Some of the national 
snperintendents of departments in the 
organization, as well as the round-the- 
world temperance missionsries, have 
achieved great results. Miss Willard has 
been criticised for entering too many 
departments of reform, but she has ex- 
hibited a singular sagacity in discover- 
ing leaders for these various depart- 
ments and preserving their harmony 
and efficiency. 

Her own activity hasindeed been mar- 
velous, but her capacity as an organizer 
of the labors of others has also been 
amazing. It has been well said that if 
any man had done in the last quarter of 
a century what Miss Willard has accom- 
plished, his success would have been re- 
garded as phenomenal, and his capacity 
and career among the marvels of modern 
times. Asa lecturer, editor, preacher, 
author, presiding officer, correspondent, 
traveler, Miss Willard had brilliant qual- 
ities which were tested through a quar- 
ter of a century in the severest way and 
never found wanting. But perhaps her 
ability as an organizer and leader and 
inspiration of Christian aggressiveness 
in broadening woman’s sphere was her 
most precious and memorable endow- 
ment. 

President Willard, one of the most dis- 
tinguished heads of Harvard University, 
was among Miss Willard’s ancestors. 
His marble bust in the college library 
and hers, if placed side by side, would be 
seen to exhibit extraordinary similari- 
ties. They have the same highly intel- 
lectual and alert expression, the same 
remarkable symmetry and height of 
cranial contour, except that Miss Will- 
ard has the loftier curonal dome. Great 
spiritual genius has often been found in 
bigh heads, as in Shakespeare, Walter 
Scott, Tennyson, Richter, and not in low 
heads like those of Rénan and Matthew 
Arnold. Whoever sees a profile view of 
Miss Willard’s head with the hair so ar- 
ranged as to show its outline will be re- 
minded of the height and symmetry of 
this same region in Mrs. Browning and 
Mrs. Stowe and in the famous Naples 
bust of Plato. 

In spite of the many conflicts to which 
her principles exposed her, she died at 
peace with all the world without com- 
promise of a single one of her highest 
contentions and without bitterness. She 
had wonderfully intense attachments to 
personal friends and made almost a re- 
ligion of family affections. 

She is at home at last among ber kin- 
dred, and beckons us onward, upward, 
heavenward. Her last words were: 
‘* How beautiful to be with God.” And 
this was true in her life as well asin 
death and beyond death. It must be 


said, with devout thankfulness to Al- 
mighty Providence, that she fought a 
good fight and kept the faith and finished 
In sober reality she was, in a 


her work. 
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sense very intelligible to thoughtful 
souls contemplating her whole career, a 
pillar of fire through which God looked 
in the morning watch of better ages to 
come and troubled the hosts of His ene- 
mies and took off their chariot wheels. 
All just reforms are God’s abode, and 
His eyes neither slumber nor sleep. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
REV. J. H. TROW. 


HALL we as a church enter upon the 
twentieth century with the power 
of the Holy Ghost resting upon us, and 
with revival flames everywhere intense- 
ly burning? The history of American 
Methodism during the early part of the 
present century is inspiring reading. 
More than seventy-seven per cent. of in- 
crease in the first four years, and more 
than a sevenfold increase in the first 
thirty years, is a grand record. The 
study of how all this came about is de- 
lightful and wonderfully inspiring to the 
soul. Bat why shoald not history re- 
peat itself ? 

Methodism seems to be equipped and 
organized for work as she never was be- 
fore. Her schools are furnishing mental 
training and equipment for her preach- 
ers. Her periodicals go to many homes. 
The Epworth League has organized the 
youth for training and service. The ma- 
chinery of our missionary and other so- 
cieties is in good working order. There 
is no reason why Methodism could not 
put herself as thoroughly into the hands 
of God as she has ever done in the past. 

The carnal mind was enmity against 
God just as much one hundred years ago 
asitistoday. ‘The college of William 
and Mary was [then] a hot-bed of unbe- 
lief.”” Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, and 
the Kentucky University were in the 
same category. ‘ Bishop Meade has 
said that so late as the year 1810, in Vir- 
ginia, he expected to find every educated 
young man whom he met a skeptic, if not 
an avowed unheliever.”’ ‘‘ The Christian 
religion, it was thought [by many], would 
soon be thrown to one side as obsolete.”’ 
**Unbelief and immoral living were 
joined hand in hand.” ‘“* The word of 
God in the Bible was popularly regarded 
as a dead letter.’’ The most pessimistic 
would barely claim that the powers of 
evil are more deeply and thoroughly en- 
trenched now, or that they are mage 
boldly blatant. 

The Gospel of Christ is just as much 
the power of God unto salvation as it 
ever has been. The Holy Ghost is jast 
as ready and able to “‘ convict the world 
in respect to sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment.”’ Salvation is just as 
glorious, and just as much needed by 
perishing souls now as it was one hun- 
dred years ago. God is equally ready at 
all times, I think we all believe, to glori- 
fy Himself in the salvation of many 
souls. 

Butif Methodism is able, by unreserved 
consecration, to secure as glorious results 
instrumentally as she did at the begin- 


ning of the present century, she is under 
the most solemn obligation to do it. 
How, then, can Methodism be led out 
into this great work? This question 
ought to occupy the thought of the mem- 
bership until a practical answer is found. 


Winchester, N. H. 
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THE FAMILY 


COURAGE 
LUELLA CLARK. 


So many fields to till; so much to do! 

So hard the task; the laborers so few! 

The winds so rough; so burdensome the 
heat; 

So weak the hands; so tired the halting feet! 


Nay, weary not! Look to your work alone. 
The waiting fields are all the Master’s own. 
His saving strength His laborers will keep, 
And in due season they shall surely reap. 


Lisbon, N. H. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Whichever lot for me He choose, I choose. 

His choice I do not know, bat He xnows 
mine; 

My will He knows is His, for Him in me 

To choose with, or His will is mine, for me 

In Him to choose with, now and evermore. 


— WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, in 
“Tne Epic of Paul.” 
Oh, how many part with Christ at a 


cross-way, like Orpah, that go a fur- 
long or two with Him, but when He bids 
them prepare for hardship, then they 
fairly kiss and leave Him; loth, indeed, 
to lose heaven, but more loth to buy it 
at so dear a rate. — Gurnall. 


We call it death; we make it death — 
a separation. We leave off there. We 
gather up the tools that our loved ones 
drop, and use them to carve out, selfish- 
ly, our own pleasures ; we let their life 
go as if it were no matter to keep it up 
upon the earth. We turn our backs, and 
go our ways, and leave saints’ hands 
outstretched invisibly in vain. — A. D. T. 
Whitney. 


‘The Lord will provide,” but He will 
not Ag everything. He gives a 
man brains, but He does not supply a 
willingness to use them. He puts the 
raw materials of manufacture in the way 
of humanity, but He does not present 
ready-made the finished products of the 
loom or lathe. There is no beatitude for 
the lazy, and even Heaven provides 
small comfort for the stupid. hat God 
blesses is faith, vigor, alertness, and 
patient perseverance. God works with 
those who are willingly workers togeth- 
er with Him. — N. Y. Observer. 


eta 


A stern and unrelenting grief, men say, 

Dropped in her life, and as the mollusk gray 

Round the sand-speck that chafes and wears 
him sore 

Folds a soft mantle till it frets no more, 

So she around her sorrows deftly wove 

A wondrous veil, the while unselfish love 

Kept her to duty’s tasks. Her dark abode 

She faced with walls of nacre, till it glowed 

berire radiant beauty. So should earth, some 

ay, 
Be richer for her sorrow laid away. 
And then, when Death, who knows no mercy, 


came 
Quick to destroy the outer shell (the same 
That we cali Life), Death’s Master cried: 
“ Have care! 
Touch not the Pearl that lies enfolded 
there! ”’ 


—ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


There is a Northern legend of a man 
who thought he was pursued by a troll. 
His ricks were fired, his barns unroofed, 
his cattle destroyed, his lands blasted, 
and his firstborn slain. So he lay in 
wait for the monster where it lived in 
the chasms near his house, and in the 
darkness of night he saw it. With acry 
he rushed upon it and gripped it about 
the waist, and it turned upon him and 
held him by the shoulder. Long he 
wrestled with it, reeling, staggering, 
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falling, and rising again; but at length a 
flood of strength came to him and he 
overthrew it and stood over it, covering 
it, conquering it, with its back across 
his thigh and his right hand set hard at 
its tbroat Then he drew his knife to 
kill it, and the moon shot through a rack 
of cloud, opening an alley of light about 
it, and he saw its face, and lo! the face of 
the troll was his own! — Hall Caine. 


** Thy will be done’’ means more than 
‘**Thy will be borne’’ No matter what 
sorrow invades your life, we are still to 
do God’s will. We may see afterwards 
that the sorrow rightly accepted fitted 
us to do some new daty, or to do our old 
duty more effectively. “Speak, Lord, 
for Tby servant heareth,”’ isa right cry 
for the hour of bewildering — Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to learn and to 
do? It is how we learn the new lesson, 
not how we like it, that is of the highest 
importance. It is not the loss of a tool 
that should chiefly concern us, but the 
more faithful and fruitful use of the 
tools that are left. Instead of a resigna- 
tion that passionately or passively, de- 
fiantly or despairingly, lets go the prized 
possession, let there be the heroism of 
renunciation, which says: ‘‘Now that I 
know Thy wiil, I lay this down of myself 
to live a better life without it than | 
could have lived with it.” Let there be 
a better doing of God’s will, and there 
will be a braver bearing of God’s will. — 
8S. 8S. Times. 


Heart melody is a kind of music which 
every one can make if he will. It does 
not depend on some special gift, or upon 
the externa! art or training posse at 
most by few, and which we may have or 
be without, but it does depend upon the 
state of the sympathies, of the imagina- 
tion, of the whole inner contents and 
order of this spiritual world of ours, 
made to bring forth melody, and pro- 
vided, in the spirit of God and the word 
of Christ, with the remedy, in case it 
needs healing. Because it is spiritual, it 
is something which nothing external 
can affect. It is not a matter of our sur- 
roun . It cannot be drowned by the 
noises of the market-place, as it has not 
been by the cries of the wild beasts at 


Ephesus, nor by the roaring of the 
flames at Rome. Prison walls cannot 
smother it, nor the clanking chains 
break it up; for at midnight Paul and 


Silas sang in their stocks and the pris- 
oners heard them. — C. O. Day. 


A WISE RESOLUTION 
ANNA BREED. 

RANDMOTHER GREY was sitting 
in her comfortable rocking: chair 
in the sitting-room of the old home- 
stead where she had spent her married 
life of fifty years. Opposite sat her 
granddaughter, a young girl whose face 
expressed so much strength and sweet- 
ness of character that Grandmother Grey, 
as she looked at her, felt a thrill of joy 
that this choice girl, just entering wom- 

anhood, was her own grandchild. 

Suddenly Helen looked up from the 
book she was reading, and exclaimed: 
“Only think, grandma, in just two 
months from today I shall be married. 
Now, do you know, it has always seemed 
to me the most satisfactory married life 
I know anything about is your married 
life. I tell Philip if we can only have as 
happy a home life as you and grandpa, 
I shall be content. Do tell me, grandma, 
how it is your married life with grandpa 
has been so beautiful ? ” 

While the eager young girl was speak- 
ing, Grandmother Grey’s serene, patient 
face seemed to shine. Her memory was 
going back over her married life, and 
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the retrospect was truly blessed. 
ly she answered Helen: — 

‘“*My dear child, the only foundation 
fora happy married life is love. Grandpa 
and I married because we were sure we 
loved each other genuinely and intelli- 
gently. But I have always said, if our 
home life has been satisfactory, it has 
been so because of a resolution we both 
made before marriage and have steadily 
persevered in keeping ever since. I 
shall never forget the evening we made 
this resolution. It was a week before 
we were m*rried, and we were sitting 
on an old rustic seat out in the apple 
orchard of my home. It was a lovely 
June night. I remember how bright the 
stars were, and I seem to see, now, the 
silvery light of the moon ase it shone 
through the trees. I had been thinking 
all day of the new home I was to enter, 
anc I had determined to make this res- 
olution. So, while we were talking of our 
new home, I said to your grandpa, ‘ My 
dear, I have madea resolution, and I want 
you to join with me in making it. The 
resolution is this — With God’s help, I 
will try every day to make my husband’s 
life a happy life, and will also do all in 
my power to influence him to try to be a 
useful Christian man.’ Grandpa took my 
hands in his, and slowly and solemnly re - 
peated the resolution, applying it to me. 
If our married life impresses you, Helen, 
it is because we have tried to keep this 
promise.”’ 

‘* But, grandma,” said Helen, “ has 
everything gone smoothly each day? ” 

**Oh, no, my dear child! I have had 
heavy cares, especially when the chil- 
dren were small. We have had perplex- 
ities and disappointments and sickness 
and twice death entered our home and 
took my darling Mary and my bright 
little boy, Harry. Sometimes I have 
been so tired I have lost my patience, 
and so sorrowful I have felt ready to die. 
Grandpa often became discouraged with 
care and work, and it almost broke his 
heart to part with the children. Bat we 
always clung to our resolution and tried 
together to keep it. Of course, as time 
went on, we understood each other bet- 
ter, and every year we were happier 
than the year before. We have both 
overcome many of our faults, and I real- 
ly think our characters have been 
growing more in harmony with the 
teachings of Uhrist.’’ 

While Grandmother Grey was speak- 
ing, grandpa camein, and Helen said: 
“Grandpa, I have just been asking 
grandma to tell me the secret of your 
happy married life! ”’ 

Grandpa Grey gazed tenderly at his 
wife, and, as he laid his hand on her 
shoulder, said: ‘* Has she spoken to you 
of the resolution we both made just be- 
fore we were married ? ”’ 

“Yes,’”? Helen replied, “ she has just 
been telling me.” 

“Well, my child, when a man is con- 
scious every day that his wife is trying 
to make him a happy man and a good 
man, he can’t go very far astray. I pity 
aman who doesn’t love such a wife! ”’ 
Grandpa Grey spoke with the enthusi- 
asm of youth and the calm, serene decis- 
ion of old age. 

Grandma added, in a quiet, gentle 
voice: ‘“ And if a woman is married 
toa man who aims every day to make 
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her home life happy, and tries to make 
it easy for her to live a beautiful Ohris- 
tian life, she loves such a man next to 
her God! ” 

Helen’s eyes were filled with tears as 
she listened to her grandfather and 
grandmother, and she exclaimed in a 
voice broken with emotion: ‘“ Philip 
and I will make this same resolution,and 
may God help us to keep it as faithful- 
ly!” 

Lynn, Mass. 


THE ROOMS IN THE HOUSE. 


In the Father’s House there are many rooms 
W nere His cuolidren come Lo stay, 

And some are sombre in grays aud glooms, 
Aud some are ligut a8 Gay. 

But a Cuange comes Over tae staying guests, 
Aad they never can be again 

All taas tney were when they entered in, 
Though they may not long remain. 


One of the rooms is the place where each 
Has to lay some treasure down; 
However reluctant his hands may be, 
He must part with the gold or the crown. 
The door is not open, the way is barred, 
Tui the offering bas been made, 
And then he may pass from the sombre room, 
Hart aod poor and dismayed. 


Lower the lights in the room of pain, 
Tnat the tired eyes may not see 
The nappy throngs that are young and strong, 
Or tne torturing things tnat be. 
The cuiid in the Father’s room of pain 
W auts but to see His face, 
Ana teei His pity and know His love, 
And lie in His stroug embrace. 


Next to the pain is the room of peace; 
Au! bappy are those who find 

The entrance open, the weicoming host, 
‘The triends who are true and kind; 

This is the giad hope- lignted room, 
W ith @ prospect iarge and fair; 

And the greatest gift of the truest rest 
Waiis tor God’s caoildren there, 


In the Father’s House there are many rooms 
W here His children come to stay, 7 

And some are sombre With grays aud glooms, 
Aud some are as bright as day; 

But nove need enter with teariu: heart, 
Since the rooms are His alone. 

On, child, remember the Father’s love; 
He is * winadful of His own!” 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World ( Luuaun). 


ART NOTES 
JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY. 


HE most delightfal and popular exhibi- 
tion, this season, has been that of the 
paintings of William M. Chase, of New 
York. fhe words of Clarence Cook, spoken 
in the early renown of this artist, hold a 
significance for the present as he aptly says: 
“The pictures of Caase have the good fort- 
une to p.ease, alike, a iarge part of the 
general public and the artists themselves. 
The public cares for the subject; the artists 
for the treatment, the colors, the drawing, 
and the handling.” A critic, writing of 
this exhibit, says: ‘‘Mr. Chase possessed 
one of the most j2yous natures in the world, 
as well as the capacity to paint the most al- 
luring canvases of his generation.” Mr. 
Chase has won fame and honor on both con- 
tinents. Every American can feel laudable 
pridein the fact that Mr. Chase, with his 
study and work abroad, finds in his own 
country aod home the inspiration and sub- 
jects for art. He is distinctively American. 
While it is true that art is universal and be- 
longs to all countries and all mankind, yet 
each nation loves that personal element which 
identifies it with its own people and period. 
The artist is equally successful, whatever the 
canvas shows —landscape, marines, por- 
traits, genre subjects, stiil lite, or flowers. 
The paintings of children are particulariy 
charming. Tae interpretation of child lie 
is so real and natural that you can almost 
expect the little folks to spring from the 
painted canvas and ask you to join in their 
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game of hide and seek. Many of the pict- 
ures are scenes about the artist’s beautiful 
home at Shinnecock —‘ Morning at Break- 
water,’”’ ‘Tne Deserted Beach,” with its 
leagues of blue sea stretching away as far as 
the eye can reach. The pictures not only 
bring pleasure and entertainment for the 
hour, but send one out with nobler thoughts, 
purer aspirations and higher ideals, into the 
daily waiks of life. With rare gift and 
felicitous expression the artist nas painted 
his ideas and emotions witn such power that 
the spectator feels his own heart thrilling 
with kindred seasation at the twilight giow, 
the turquoise biue, aad the dance of the 
sunlight on the rippling waves. 
- . 


In a recent lecture upon “Standards in 
Art and Literature,’ the lectarer dweit with 
emphasis upon the word “delight.” De- 
light, he said, is the soul of art, the essential 
element. Art is delignting not oniy in the 
form and symbol, but in the expression of 
that form and symbol. W natever delights 
the worker will delight the worid, and the 
work that lacks this spiritual element brings 
no uplift of exaltation to the beholder, but 
instead a feeling of depression. Delight in 
the thought, delight in the expression of 
that thought, applies to the humbiest 


worker. 
* * 


A beautiful set of picture cards —repro- 
ductions of fine paintings —has been pub- 
lished by a firm dealing in kindergarten 
materials. The pictures are of the Nativity 
— the Christ-child and scenes in the child- 
hood of Jesus. The prints aretwo by three 
inches, with half-inch margin. They also 
come in a larger size. A very interesting 
use was made of these cards in an infant 
class recently. The teacher held up the 
cards, one by one, giving some briet men- 
tion or comment of the artist, but drawing 
out the thoughts of the children and letting 
them tell the story of the painting. The 
first displayed was that beautiful picture, 
Leroy’s ** Holy Night,’”’ showing tne interior 
of the cave— Mary seated upon the floor 
with the Child in her arms; and the won- 
dering shepherds standing in a group at the 
side. A strong light revealed the sharp 
lines of the heavy beams overhead and the 
great posts that supported them. The little 
children cried out: * Oa, it’s the cave where 
Jesus was born! See Mary and Joseph sit- 
ting on the floor. It’s a stable. See the 
donkey in the corner. Oh! look at the men 
—they’re shepherds, one has a crook, and 
the dogs —they’re shepherd dogs.’”’ The 
picture is a marvelously beautiful one, and 
is being shown at present in the art galler- 
ies. The reproduction is a print of rich 
brown, mounted without map, in a deep 
wood frame of the same rich brown tone and 
ornamented with slender scrolls of gold. 

The next picture given the children was 
the same subject, ‘‘ Holy Night,” by Feuer- 
stein, the picture being, however, an entire- 
ly different scene. Following this came 
Boden hausen’s lovely ‘‘ Madonna,” Murillo’s 
‘* Madonna with the Divine Son,” and two 
exquisite pictures of the “‘ Christ Child,’’ one 
by Ittembach and one by Munier. Then 
came the “Holy Family,” by Carl Muller, 
‘Santa Famiglia,” by Filippino Lippi, and 
the “Flight into Egypt,” by Bouguereau. 
The last one shown was “ Christ Blessing the 
Children,” by Piockhurst. As it was held 
before the class one wee boy quickly raised 
his hand and eagerly cried: ‘Oh, it’s ‘Suf- 
fer little children to come unto Me.’” This 
is the most attractive in the set, and one of 
the most fascinating pictures of a happy 
group. Jesus sits upon a stone water- 
trough holding in His arms a chubby child 
who nestles against His breast in perfect 
content and eatisfied joy. Two eager, 
laughing children cling to His garment; 
a babe held by the mother reaches out its 
tiny arms to join the children at the Mas- 
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ter’s knee. In the background,’ under the 
shadow of a large tree, stand the women, 
John and Peter — Peter with his frowning 
look of rebuke, and John, though he lays a 
resenting hand upon the woman’s shoulder, 
with his face glowing with pleasure in the 
scene. In the corner is an interesting group 
who have been gathering wild flowers. One 
child wears on her head a gariand she has 
made. Another is holding out his bunch of 
flowers, joyfully pointing to Jesus, asking it 
he can give his bouquet. In the shadow ot 
the water-trough sits a small boy holding a 
paim aod ready tospriog up and join the 
children clustering about the Christ. Dimly 
seen in the distance are the shepherds driv- 
ing their flock across the field to the water- 
ing trough. 

The showing of the pictures, aod the in- 
terest and delight of the littie foiks in them, 
illustrates the fact that the cnild-heart re- 
sponds very readily to good art. 


* . 


Rev. Jenkins Lioyd Jones, who is an au- 
thority on Browning, is giving, at the Art 
Institute, a course of six lectures on ** Art in 
the Poetry of Robert Browaing,”’ illustrated 
by the stereopticon. Mr. Jones is a fine in- 
terpreter of Browning. The crowded lect- 
ure halishows how the privilege of hearing 
him read is appreciated. Tne deep under- 
current of thought and emotion surging be- 
neath the words holds the audience in closest 
attention. It is very interesting to see the 
students hurry in from the class-rooms and, 
finding all the chairs taken, climb up on the 
high lockers and into the window seats, 
closely crowding together and listening with 
rapt attention to the inspiring words of the 
great poet, whose vision swept the universe, 
taking in all conditions and experiences of 
life and manners of men. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Use of Food to Promote Sleep 


OOD may be used to promote sleep. 
This is most beneficial to nervous 
persons whose digestion is fairly good and 
who have not eateao a very hearty or indiges- 
tible late meal. What kind of food it shall 
be does not matter very much, provided it is 
nutritious and easily digested. Some prefer 
one kind, some another. One man prefers a 
plate of raw oysters with some crackers and 
butter, another a glass of milk or a dry 
biscuit. Once eminent minister thought he 
had made a great discovery when he tound 
that by eating a pint of roasted peanuts be- 
tore going to bed he could sleep soundly. 
Others have found that a giass of hot milk or 
any of the many excellent substitutes for 
milk answers just as well. The food seems 
to take away from the brain the blood which 
keeps it in a state of activity to perform the 
act of digestion. Tnose who eat hearty, 
indigestible late dinners will not be bene- 
fited by food just before bedtime, nor those 
whose digestive organs are in a very ab- 
normal state and the stomach foul. The old 
notion that one should go to bed with an 
empty stomach seems to have been proved 
for some persons at least bad, good as it may 
be for others. By a little carefulness and 
experimenting one may find what food taken 
at bedtime agrees and what does not, and if 
the practice is good or bad for himself or 
not. To some extent it is true that what is 
good for one may not agree with another. — 
Journal of Hygiene. 


A little boy spent the day in the country at 
his grandmother’s. Such a good time as he 
had, running and racing, and shouting for 
all he was worth! At last night came, and, 
tired and sleepy, the little boy sought repose. 
** Oh, grandma!” he cried, as he kissed her 
good-night, “‘now I know what a hollerday 
really and truly is, for l’ve hollered all day 
long! ”’ 
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FRIEND in San Diego wrote, about 
Christmas time: ‘“ Flowers are all 
in bloom and we have yards and yards of 
esmilax twining up the piazza. Blackberries 
and tomatoes are ripening, and we have had 
several figs from our young trees;” but 
ends her description of California delights 
with the homesick wail: ‘‘I wish I could see 
a@ good snowstorm again.” I smiled when I 
read that, for the dear soul naturally sup- 
posed New Englanders were at that time 
submerged in snowdritts. But that supposi- 
tion was wide of the facts, for up to the 20th 
of January — in the vicinity of Boston, at 
least — only the lightest of light snows had 
fallen, and we had grown so accustomed toa 
winter of bare ground that many fatuously 
flattered themselves that the seasons had 
vastly changed aud we should be spared the 
old-fashioned snowstorms this year. Alas! 
for such lulling fancies. Suddenly one day 
the mercury dropped — and kept dropping, 
for several days, as far below zero as it dared. 
Then in the stinging cold of the last day of 
January a few dry flakes fluttered through 
the morning air. “It is too cold to snow,” 
people said as they hurried about, the flakes 
and the pale sunshine struggling for the 
mastery. But by mid-afternoon dense gray 
clouds shrouded the sky, and a thick fine 
snow, driven on the wings of a wild north- 
east gale, was piling up ina most astonish- 
ing way. Steadily and swiftly did the storm 
increase in fury, and morning dawned upon 
a@ world completely buried in snow — a snow 
of adamantine solidity. Boston was wholly 
cut off from communication with tbe out- 
side world. It certainly was a snowstorm of 
the most old-fashioned type — no one could 
doubt that. Of the terrible tangle of broken 
wires in our streets and on the railroads; of 
the wrecks on our coast and the awful suffer- 
ing among the seamen; of the curious, and 
pathetic, and often irresistibly funny inci- 
dents of this unprecedented storm, you have 
all read in the daily press — if you were not 
here to experience it. Boston was beautiful 
in her white array, and the camera fiend was 
out on every hand, transferring to plate or 
film the wonderful architecture of the snow, 
which for three or four days showed no signs 
of melting, but clung to buildings and trees 
as if welded to them. In suburban and 
country ways the drifts lay piled up mount- 
ain high, and traveling by horse or by foot 
wasa burden; but the picturesque appear- 
ance of even commonplace dwellings, and 
the wonderfal beauty of the white- burdened 
spruces and hemlocks, atoned for the difficul- 
ties in getting about. History will duly 
chronicle “the great snowstorm of 1898,” 
and seventy-five or eighty years hence “ the 
oldest inhabitant ” will look back in mildly 
reminiscent mood and describe the unparal- 
leled New England blizzard for the delecta- 
tion of his twentieth-century grandchil- 
dren. 


“The air is full of farewells to the dying 
And mournings for the dead.” 
IT only a few bright days sprinkled 
in, February has given us little 
except snow and rain and northeast gales, 
with the usual accompaniments of ice or 
slush or mud. And while these midwinter 
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skies have been veiled by clouds and mists, 
our spiritual horizons have been shadowed 
by great griefs. Death has been busy these 
depressing days,and many — as Meta Thorne 
so beautifully says — 


“So many have trodden the cypress path, 
With the sombre boughs overhead, 
With reluctant footstep and desolate heart, 
Bearing their precious dead.” 


of those who have been called home of 
late, perhaps no summons came with a 
greater shock, and has touched a wider cir- 
cle of people, than that of our Great Heart 
of New Engiand Methodism, Dr. Brodbeck. 
lt seems as if it could not be true, as if it 
would be wrong to have it true, that he has 
laid down his work in the full strength and 
glory of his manhood. One never associated 
the thought of death with that strong, noble 
form, the rich red blood in cheek and lip 
proclaiming perfect health. *‘ Strange that 
God spares such useless old men as we,” said 
one of our beloved retired ministers, the 
other day, “and takes such a man as Dr. 
Brodbeck right in his prime!” Surely He 
does move “ina mysterious way.” 

How we ali miss him —his cheery voice, 
his smiling face, his kind words, his affec- 
tionate interest! ‘‘ And how is Aunt Serena 
today?” was his ever-ready query as he 
looked in at the door. Last summer, alter 
having learned to ride a wheel, he met with 
@ most unfortunate accident in which his 
arto was dislocated. He was conveyed from 
Green Lodge (where the mishap occurred) to 
Dedham as soon as possible; but an hour or 
two had elapsed before he finally reached the 
physician’s house. Old Dr. M. placed him 
in a chair, sat down opposite, braced his 
feet, and pulled the arm into place —and Dr. 
Brodbeck never flinched. How like him! 
He never fiinched anywhere,and he was so 
true, and transparent, and trustable, that 
everybody 'oved him and felt that he was 
their special friend. But his place is vacant 
—and whatavacancy! As president of the 
board of managers of the New England 
Deaconess Home he will be especially missed, 
for his counsel and his help were invaluable. 
His interest in the work never flagged; his 
time was ever at Miss Lunn’s disposal for 
consultation. He was indeed a tower of 
strength in the deaconess movement; Home 
and Hospital lay very near his heart, and 
the speedy enlargement of both, especially 
the Hospital, he ardently desired. Miss 
Lunn comes back this week from a tew 
weeks of rest in her Wisconsin home witha 
heavy heart, missing more than she can say 
his brotherly help and unfailing compre- 
hension of her far-reaching plans for the 
deaconess work of Boston. 


VEN while the light was yet streaming 
down to earth from heaven’s door as it 
opened so wide to receive William Nast Brod- 
beck, upthe shining pathway is borne by 
the swift Death Angel one whose name is a 
household word throughout the land — our 
“ancrowned American queen,” Frances 
Willard. No woman in our land has been so 
universally loved, no woman will be more 
sadly missed. She has gone to higher service, 
but all too soon. Twenty years more, at 
least, she might, and ought, to have spent on 
earth uplifting humanity, had not her eager, 
strenuous spirit ignored the frail body which 
was not equal to the strain laid upon it. 
“ Overwork ” was the real cause of her death, 
back of the nerve prostration, back of the 
grippe. Too late she learned that the best 
work for the world can be done in the best 
way only in a sound, healthy body. Of the 
bicycle for women she becamea strong advo- 
cate — after her break in health. The riding 
of a wheel several years ago when she was in 
the zenith of her power and doing the work 
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to resist the nervous waste incident to her 
wonderful mental activity. But, as Dr. 
Cuyler has so aptly said of her, ‘‘ the engine 
was quite too powerful for the hull that con- 
tained {t,’’ and a magnificent career is ended 
this side the threescore milestone. 

Brain and heart were beautifally blended 
in Miss Willard, her logical, analytic, virile 
mind being offset by a sweet reasonableness 
and tender womanliness that were captivat- 
ing and persuasive to an unusual degree. The 
W.OC. T. U. idolized their chieftain, as was 
only natural, and their tears flow fast as they 
gaze for the last time upon the placid face 
and folded hands which in the high noon of 
life have let fall the work which needed her 
so much. But for her there can be no tears. 
In her memory no emblems of mourning 
should be displayed. On the door of the 
Massachusetts headquarters of the W. CO, 
T. U., after her translation, white tulle was 
hung, witha large bow of white ribbon and 
a bunch of violets, and underneath her fine 
portrait on an easel were more violets and 
white ribbon. How like her sunny spirit! 
Crape and the conventional insignia of 
mourning were abhorrent to her — as they 
should be to us all. 

“ How beautiful to be with God!” she 
whispered as ber eyes closed in the sleep of 
death; and with these words of lofty joy on 
her lips Frances Willard “ went home.” 


“ She has gone to her heavenly mansion; 
The dear Lord has led her away 
To glories by mortals undreamed of, 
Where no night ends the beautiful day, 
And we are lonely. 


“ Her labors among us are ended, 
But the work is still to be done. 
We must take up the threads where she dropped 
them 
The weaving must still go on, 
Though hearts are heavy.” 


AUNT SERENA. 





FOR THE SAKE OF THE LIVING 


O deep is the cloud, so dark the valley 
into which you have entered, my deso- 
late, mourning friend, that I shrink from 
touching the wound with even the gentlest 
hand. There are sorrows which ought to 
place the sufferers in sanctuary, sorrows 
which no one can measure and no one 
can comfort save that Oae who wrestled 
with a world’s weight of anguish in the sol- 
emn midnight and in Gethsemane’s lonely 
garden. 

And yet, I know something of what a heart 
may endure, when nothing but God’s great 
love keeps it from breaking, and Iam sure 
that there is no passage in the world so ob- 
scure that God’s light cannot illumine it. 
As our own poet has said, — 

“ Death is but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond his Father's sight.” 


For the precious one whom God has taken 
from you, removing the desire of your eyes 
at a stroke, there has already begun a new 
and beautiful experience, full of surprises, 
full of development, full of the joy of immor- 
tality. You do not quite realize this yet, 
but you will by and by, when the angel of 
patience has wrought his perfect work in 
your soul,and you have learned how close 
and near and intimate is the relation we bear 
tothe other and the blessed life, when we 
have some of our very own awaiting us 
there. Inthe meantime, while the ache is 
still new, the loss still fresh, and the narrow 
grave on the hillside still blots the sunshine 
of the whole world, let me ask you to put 
aside your grief a little for the sake of the 
living. 

It is natural in the earliest sudden agony 
of bereavement to lead a life of torpor, except 


of three or four women, or bodily upbuilding in one direction. Nerves, acute to the sense 


by regular exercise and walks, would have 
given Miss Willard a physique strong enough 








of suffering, are blunted to all other feeling. 
Ifthere be any emotion it is often one of 
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profound wonder that anybody on God’s 
earth can be happy when we are so sad, and 
of resentment at the rebound of others from 
the shock of sorrow. The first laughter in 
the house, the first gay whistle of a boy run- 
niug in from school, the first interest shown 
in business or in politics by the head of the 
house, seems forgetfulness of the one who 
has gone, and moves the heart still absorbed 
in griet to a sentiment ekin to indignation. 

Novertheless, reaction must come, and it 
argues no lack of tenderness in memory, bat 
only a natural and wholesome state of 
things, when the song comes back to the 
lips which bave been dumb and the talk 
around the table ripples on, unsubdued by 
the vacant chair. It is a happy thing, too, 
when the dear one is not dropped out of the 
talk, when reference is made to her as of old, 
to him as when he was going in and out 
among us. We treat our dead very coldly 
when we never mention their namer, never 
allude to their wishes, act as if indeed they 
had ceased to belong to usand ours. 

For the eake of the earthly living let us al- 
ways bear in our minds a thought of the 
heavenly living, our beloved in both worlds, 
still ours, as much ours when there as while 
here. Those heavenly living people do not 
ask us to darken our houses, excluding the 
daylight, to keep our shades closely drawn, 
to abstain from food and to refuse pleasant 
society. They do not ark us to rain our 
tears over every pastime and to furrow our 
cheeks with the plowsbare of grief. For 
their sakes and for the sake of our earthly 
ones who remain let us try to be brave and 
cheerful. Let us try. 

Do you say: “ It is easy to preach, easy to 
talk, bat unspeakably hard to carry out such 
ideas in practice!” No matter. The diffi- 
culty is conceded. It is bard, aud the bard- 
ness comes when your forces are broken 
down and you have few reserves. Bat for 
just these crises the dear Lord gives us new 
supplies of strength. 

* Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through bis cypress trees.” 


The atars are there, and if you look up the 
Lord will show them to your comforted vis- 
fon. 

I have known, once and again, the swath- 
ing gloom of a home to shut down so upon 
the life of its living inmates that young peo- 
ple have been driven from it into exile, and 
the tempter has found in them an easy prey. 
Too late it has been discovered that the liv- 
ing have been sacrificed on the altar of a 
selfish and unreasoning grief. Dear friend, 
let this not be s> in your case, in your home. 
— MARGARET KE, SANGSTER,in Congregation- 
alist. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


SMUDGE 


HELEN FRANCES HUNTINGTON. 


LL the long, cold day the little dark 
eyes peeped over the rim of 
Guiseppe’s fruit stand. Smudge noticed 
them every time he passed, and finally 
took courage to walk around and look at 
their owner. He found a little mite of a 
girl with a pale face and wonderful eyes, 
deep, dark and beautiful. She sat by 
the piping little peanut oven where 
Smudge would have liked to warm his 
blue hands, but Guiseppe frowned darkly 
at .all little street arabs, whom expe- 
rience had taught him to distrust. But 
the child turned and looked at him with 
a very faint smile and coughed a deep 
cough that hurt him because it reminded 
him of Tom. 
If any one had asked Smudge when or 
how he had received that name, he 
would have pointed to a deep, bluish 
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scar across his cheek, which was the 
cause of many thoughtless and cruel 
remarks. Perhaps no one guessed how 
much he cared. One cold morning a few 
days before, when he was late with his 
papers and the hurrying crowds had 
hustled him about mercilessly, a great 
rough fellow gave him a thrust that sent 
his papers flying all over the wet pave- 
ment close to Guiseppe’s stand. Ascania 
gathered them up and handed them to 
him with a smile that warmed his heart 
and made him forget his resentment. 
The memory of that kindness gave him 
courage to speak to Guiseppe. 

** Say,’”’ he ventured, “‘ is she sick ?”’ 

Guiseppe turned about sharply, but 
the frown died out of his face when he 
looked at Ascania. 

‘*No,” he answered, “ she not very 
bad sick ; she have cold an’ cough.”’ 

“That's the way with Tom, and he 
died,” said Smudge, seriously. ‘I say, 
where’s her mother ? ” 

Guiseppe shook his head, and answered 
sadly : ‘** She dead, when Ascania been a 
very little baby. I have take care of 
her till I went to dis country and when I 
have moneys I send for her grand- 
mother; but her grandmother been a 
very old lady what couldn’t stand the 
long ways over the waters, an’ she died. 
The good people took care of Ascania 
till the ship come over. Now I make a 
little more moneys and we buy a nice 
home for Ascania and we live togedder 
happy.” 

He gave his confidence readily, for the 
subject was very near to his heart, and 
Smudge was a sympathetic listener. 

** Say, it’s too cold for her out here. 
Why don’t you send her to the kinder- 
garten where they takes care of little 
kids ?”’ 

‘“* Where dat been?” he asked, with 
quickening interest. 4 

‘* Not far away. If Tom had gone there 
he wouldn’t a died.”’ 

** She not talk yet. 
lonely,’* he explained. 

* Oh, they’re awful good to little 
kids,’’ Smudge said, reassuringly. ‘“ I'll 
come around in the morning and show 
you the place.” 

Smudge had his living to make, so he 
ran off to get his relay of evening 
papers, but he did not forget Ascania’s 
pleading brown eyes and tiny pale face. 
The next morning was snowy, with a 
bitter east wind coming up from the 
river. He went around by Guiseppe’s 
stand after the rush of trade was over, 
and found it in charge of a stranger who 
knew nothing of Guiseppe but that he 
was hired to take his place. Every 
morning after that Smadge passed the 
tenement house where Guiseppe lived, 
and lingered about the door in hopes of 
seeing him; and on the fourth day he 
met Guiseppe face to face, with his cap 
drawn down over his eyes and head 
lowered. Smudge touched his hand very 
gently as he passed, and when he looked 
into the haggard eyes he knew some- 
thing had happened to Ascania. 

** She very sick?”’ he asked. 

Guiseppe turned away in silence, for 
his lips refused to speak the hard truth; 
but something in the boy’s thin, sor- 
rowful little face stirred his heart 
strangely. 

“Ascania dead,” he said, with a dry 


I fear she be very 
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sob. ‘Ob, it is so hard, so hard! No 
modder, no friend to see my little gir). 
I know nothings ’bout sickness, and she 
not cry nor complain. I not know she 
very sick till she die in my arms.”’ 

Smudge knew what the loneliness 
meant, but though he felt very sorry he 
could think of nothing to say to help 
Guiseppe in his trouble. 

Early the next morning a little figure 
crept up the dark, tortuous steps to 
Guiseppe’s room carrying a parcel whose 
fragrance floated through the close, 
noisome hails like a breath of spring. 
No one answered his knock, and he 
pushed the door open and entered. 
Guiseppe sat by the window with his 
head bowed in his hands, and beside him 
on the chair was the little c.ffin. How 
still and sweet the little face was! He 
took out his fragrant white flowers and 
placed them aboat the dead face and in 
the waxen hands till she looked like a 
princess adorned for a banquet. Then 
he stole away as silently as he had en- 
tered. 

All that day he worked very hard, but 
his sales were poor because he had lost 
his usual morning customers. The mag- 
nitude of his sacrifice did not occur to 
him even when the water soaked 
through his ragged shoes, which might 
have been replaced by a new pair for the 
price of the flowers. It was cold and 
sleety. He slipped many times as he ran 
along shouting “‘ Evening World! Herald! 
Sun!” but he caught himeelf and plod- 
ded on bravely till he stood on the ele- 
vated steps, when some one pushed him 
and he fell headlong and darkness closed 
about him. 

He awoke in a warm room fall of tiny 
white cots, with the sunlight failing on 
his bed in golden patches. He was very 
stiff and sore; every movement hart 
him cruelly, but the new comforts of 
warmth and attention made up for that. 

Day after day he lay there watching 
the visitors come and go, but no one 
ever asked for him, not even Sandy his 
pal, who was the only friend he had. 
Then one morning he saw Guiseppe’s 
dark face framed in the open door. He 
was looking around searchingly for some 
one, and Smudge raised himself and 
would have called out, but the effort 
gave him a throb of pain that turned - 
everything dark, and he fell back with 
closed eyes; but he did not faint. He 
shut his lips very tight to keep from 
crying out, and heard a man’s voice say 
in broken Eoglish: — 

‘** Is he very bad hurt?” 

“ Pretty bad,” said the nurse. ‘ He’ll 
need a great deal of care to pull 
through. The poor little fellow must 
have fared very badly for a long while, 
he’s so weak and thin. Are you his 
father ? ” 

““No,” Guiseppe answered, “ but he 
been very kind to my little girl, and now 
I try to do the same for him.” 

Toen Smudge opened his eyes and put 
out his hand, and Guiseppe’s big warm 
hand closed over it gently. 

“Bad hurt?” he said, soothingly. 
““Never mind, I have no peoples. I 
work for you now.” 

*O Guiseppe! You mean it?” 

* You'll see. Wesoon go back home 
together, for we both been very lonely 
now. I take care of you till you get 
well and strong, and we work togedder 
— not so?” 


Gainesville, Ga. 
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God, Natare and Attributes. Studies in The- 
olozy V. BY Kandvipo 8 roster, D. D.. LL. D.,a 
Bishop of the Methudist Episcopal Church. Eaton 
& saius: New York. Price, $3 


This volume will be gladly welcomed by 
the » any friends of this greatly revered and 
beloved Bishop. No living Methodist has 
impressed himself so deeply upon the de- 
nomination as a teacher of the great truths 
of our theology as has Bishop Foster, and a 
multitude among us have cause to look to 
him for intellectual direction and inspira 
tion. In “ Prefatory Statements ”’ to this 
volume, covering nearly fifty pages — an ex- 
ceedingly logical and luminous preparation 
for the discussions which follow — the au- 
thor says: — 


“The existence of a first cause, and the 
nature and attrioutes of the Keing who is 
that first cause, are closely related sut jects; 
buc they are aiso distinct, and require dis- 
ticct treatment. Tae present volume is oc- 
cupied whoily with tue 8 cond question. In 
the former discussion the argument was 
eauced fro.n uature — the cosm:s was alone 
interrogated. in the discussion now to be 
couducted nature aud revelation will joiatly 
furuish the materiais of the argument and 
cu.ciusion; aud it will be snowu that, while 
eaco in its way coatributes its own specific 
materiai, the two lead precisely to the same 
finding. What revelation affirms of the 
nature and attributes of God is found to be 
implicit in the Creator of the Universe.” 


He carries forward bis discussions under 
the following heads: ‘‘God is a Spirit,” 
“ Unity of God,” ** Eternity of God,” ** God 
is Absolute, Unconditioned Being,” “‘ God is 
a P.rson,” “ Freedom of God,” ‘** Moral Nat- 
ure of God,” *“‘ Divine Attriputes,” ‘* Omni- 
presence of God,’”’ “‘ Omnipotence of God,” 
** Omniscience ot God,” ** Goodness of God,”’ 
** Justice of God,” “ Truthas a Divine At- 
tritute.”’ We read with comfort and delight 
his chapter on the ** Goodness of God.’’ The 
Bishop is bere at his best and his true char- 
acteristic self. He says: — 


‘ Soffering and pain are incidents of ar- 
rangements for happiness. Happiness was 
the object, pain is the incid nt. The pro- 
vision 1or bappiness is at its maximum, the 
liability to pain at its minimum. Death 1s 
not less benigpant than life. The same love 
that devised the former appointed the latter. 
lt is impossible to find a singie arrangement 
in the whvle realm of life which does not 
have for its primary end the good of the or- 
ganism in which it is found.” 


It any reader really desires to have “ the 
ways of God justified to man,” let this chap- 
ter be fully read. And in the last chapter is 
this characteristic summing upof the con- 
clusions reached : — 


“Neither science nor philosophy brings 
forward any facts or principles which call 
for a modification of the divine statement. 
The wonderful fact is tbat after all the im- 
provements in knowledge, and growth of the 
power of expression, we still are compelled 
to go to the ancient Scriptures for the truest 
and richest delineation of the divine charac- 
ter. Neither reeson nor fancy can improve 
the picture by addition or subtraction. 
W hat t or sage bas ever surpassed or 
equaled the sublime predictions of Moses, 
David, Isaiah and others of the ancient 
prophets, not to mention the more simple 
teachings of Him in whom all the matchless 
attributes were incarnated ? Astronomy has 
brought treasures of knowledge from the 
stars; geology has quarried into the bowels 
of tne earth; metaphysics hes searched the 
deepest secrets of the mind itself. Has any 
light come from any quarter which bas cor- 
rected any teaching ot the holy books? We 
challenge the learning of the world to fur- 
nish the proof. There it stands and must 
forever stand, as impregnabie as the geomet- 
ric axioms, unchangeable and unmodifiabie.” 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Commonly 
Calieu the Minor. By Weorge adaw smith, D. D., 
LL D. With Historical avd ¢ gone hg peg gy 

, on Nicoll, M. A., . DD. 
LO. Sabdong & yyy York. Price, $1.50. 
This volume completes the Expositor’s 

Bible. The English student may now pos- 

sess, in 49 handy and admirably printed vol- 

umes, a complete exposition of the Bible by 
some of the most eminent expositors of the 


day. These books are written by trained 
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theologians who are also preachers, who have 
been as successful in the pulpit as in the 
study. “The Book of the Twelve Prophets,”’ 
which completes the great enterprise, is one 
of the best. Dr. George Adam Smith made a 
deep impression upon the Christian world 
by his brilliant and incomparable exposition 
of the prophet Isaiah, and his subsequent 
writings have almost equally enriched tbis 
great series. Dr. Smith is, indeed, the typ- 
ical writer for such an enterprise, being a 
brilliant preacher and a man of large and 
genera! interests, as well as an accomplished 
scholar. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who has 
been, and is, in so many ways, so serviceable 
to the Christian Church, was peculiarly 
qualified te select the most suitable coadju- 
tors in the execution of this great work. No 
commentaries with which we are familiar 
are more valuable to the minister who desires 
to get at the real kernel of the books of the 
Bible. We heartily agree with a contempo- 
rary that says: ‘‘ For a preacher who desires 
to preach the Word — who is seeking com- 
mentaries that will give him help in his pul- 
pit work, none are better than these of the 
Expositor’s Bible.”’ 

Various Fragments. By Herbert Spencer. 

Appicton & Uv.: New York. Price, $1.25. 

We understand that this volume is made 
up of a republication of papers which have 
appeared in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly. 10 a briet preface Mr. Spencer ex- 
presses the opinion that ‘‘ Several of the fol- 
lowing fragments contain idess and sugges- 
tions which ought not,I think, to remain 
buried and practically lost in their original 
places of publication. Preservation may, I 
think, prove to be of some importance.” The 
disciples of Spencer will desire no farther or 
other estimate of their value, Among the 
seventeen papers are the following: ‘‘ The 
Bookselling Question,” “‘ Views Concerning 
Copyright,” ** Prot. Tait on the Formula of 
Evolution,” ‘“‘Government by Minority,” 
* Evolutionary Ethics,’’ “ Social Evolution 
and Social Duty,’’ “ Anglo-American Arbi- 
tration.” 


D. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods. By Joel Chandler 
harris. Illustrated hy Oliver Herford. Houghton, 
Miffila & Co.: Bostoa. Price, $2. 


The author of “ Uncle Remus ” has not 
given tothe public a more fascinating vol- 
ume than this folk lore tale of Middle 
Georgia. It is full of quaint humor and ten- 
der pathos, and sweeps like a breath of pure 
mountain air into the miasmatic at mosphere 
in which the modern realistic novel exists, 
putting us in delightful touch with “ the 
people who live next door to the world.” 
Dear, crippled Little Crotchett — how we 
learn to love him! No wonder the negroes 
on his father’s plantation adored him! And 
at the end, with tearful eyes and aching 
heart, how can we help echoing the wail 
from the negro cabins, as the Little Mas er’s 
eyes close for the last time, in Aaron’s arms 
— “Oh, what a pity! What a pity!” — “not | 
pity for the Jad, but for those he had left be- 
hind him, for all who loved him, for all who | 
depended on his thoughtfulness.”’ 


Stepping Stones to Literature: A Fourth 
Reader. by Sarah Louse Arnold, Supervisur of 
schovis, Boston, and Charies B. Gilbert, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company: Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. Price, 60 cents. 


Every new issus in this beautiful series of 
school readers is a freshsurprise and delight. 
The series is so carefully graded that the sac. | 
cessive steps seem natural and easy,and chil- 
dren who use these readers must make rapid 
progress. The Fourth Reader opens with a 
bright little story by Mrs. Ewing. “ How | 
Little Cedric Became a Knight ”’ is full of | 
romantic interest,and the old yet ever new | 
story of “Aladdin, or the Wonderful | 
Lamp,” will be read with the usual delight. 
“The History of Tip-Top,” by Harriet | 
Beecher Stowe, and Charles Kingsley’s 
** Water Babies’ are given. The iliustra- 


tions show fine pictures of mythological | 
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characters, choice orig! els and copiesijof 
famous paiotings by Millet, Guiuo Reni, 
Millais, Titian, and others. 

Lorraine. A Romance. By Robert W. Chambers, 

Author of “ The King in Yellow,” “The Ked Re- 

ublic,” eto. Harper & Brothers: New York. 
ice, $1 25. 

In this book Mr. Chambers presente a dra- 
ma of the Franco-Prussian war, with thrill- 
ing.descriptions of the horrors of war, and 
the awful carnage and devastation which ac- 
company and follow in its train. Incident- 
ally he gives an explanation of the hatred of 
the French against their conquerors — hu- 
millation embittered by brutality. The her- 
oine, Lorraine, bearing the name of her 
province, is the supposed daughter of a mar- 
quis, and is loved by a young American cor- 
respondent of a New York paper. The war 
rages round the two lovers,and scene after 
scene of terrible ioterest is enacted before 
they finally reach safety. 

His Grace of Osmonde. By Frances 


Burnett Charies Scribner’s Sons: 
Price, $1.50. 


Hodgson 
New York. 


In this new novel by Mrs. Burnett we have 
a companion volume — not a sequel exactly — 
to ‘A Lady of Quality; ” being portions in 
the life of the Earl of Osmonde omitted in 
the relation of his Lady's story. It was a dar- 
ing thing to attempt to write out the same 
story from a diffsrent standpoint, but just 
this Mrs. Burnett has essayed to do, and in 
consequence a certain amount of dullness, as 
well as forced interest on the part of the 
reader, is inevitable. It is the story of the 
man whom Clorinda murried, and he is pict- 
ured as good and noble as she was wild and 
vulgar before her marriage. 


The Echo Maid and Other Stories. By Alicia 
Aspiowall. #. P. Dutton & Company: New York. 
Price, $1.60, 


The little people for whom these delightful 
stories are written will be enchanted as they 
turn the pages of this thick, square volume, 
which is printed in large type and well illus- 
trated. Besides “‘ The Echo Maid,” which 
gives title tothe book, three other tales are 
given —‘* In the Land of the Wee-Uns,” 
* The Big Light on Burning Mountain,’ and 
‘“ A Leap- Year Boy,” the iatter the quaintest 
of quaint conceits. The author well knows 
how to find the way to the child heart. 
Violet« and Other Poems. By Mrs Emeline L. 

bicknell. New York: Baton & Mains Press. 

In this little volume has been gathered a 
sheaf of poems — ‘“‘ the children of a mind 
compelled for years 


“* To listen, weep, watch by the door 
That hides life's mysteries evermore,’ "’ 


as Dr. 8. L. Betler so beautifully states in the 
introduction to the book. * Astbe nightin- 
gale, with brea‘t pressed on the thorn, she 
had to sing,’ he further affirms. ‘‘ Often 
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through;jthe’ fleeting years the public has 
caught some notes of this singer’s song rising 
through the shadows.” 


Magazines 


which the title and motif of his book are 
taken, ure engraved on George Eliot’s tomb 
at Highgate Cemetery. — Bookman. 

—— Referring to “‘The Beth Book,” the 
new book by Madame Sarah Grand, the Lit- 
erary World says: “ As for the rest —if men 
are like those Madame Grand describes, the 
less the world knows of them the better. 
The book is another contribution to the 
morbid, disgusting, and unwholesome in 
fiction, with no possible good to be gained 
by the exposure of disease and monstrosity 
in human nature.” 


-—— The manuscript of “In Memoriam ”’ 
has been presented to the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by the Hon. Lady Simon, 
to whose late husband, Sir John Simon, tt 
was presented by the late Lord Tennyson. 
The condition attached to the gift, in accord- 
ance with the wish of the late Poet Laureate, 
is that the variations in it from the published 
text of *‘In Memoriam” shall never be 
printed. 


—— Mr. George Meredith, the famous nov- 
elist, has lived all his life in the country. He 
does not care for London,and is never so 
happy as when leading the life of a hermit in 
his pretty cottage on Boxhill. During the 
last forty-six years he has published fifteen 
novels, but for many years of his life he 
earned his livelihood as reader and literary 
adviser to the publishers, Messrs Chapman & 
Hall. 


—— Messrs. Roberts Bros. will publish this 
month “ Christina Rossetti,” a biographical 
and critical study by Mackenzie Bull, being 
practically the authorized life of the poet, 
including many of her letters and six por- 
traits, one of them being a photograph of 
Miss Ros-etti with her mother, taken ia 1863 
by the late Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson 
(** Lewis Carroll’’). The same house will 
also issue ‘ Recollections of Daute Gabriel 
Rossetti,” by T. Hall Caine. 


—— ‘“‘ Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke,’’ says the 
Lonion Daily Chronicle, ‘for the last fifty 
years of ber life never permitted any change 
in the style of ber dress, and invariably wore 
the picturesque and old-fashioned gowns 
which were in vogue in the late forties. 
These were always made of the richest silks 
and satins, and opened in front to display a 
dainty underskirt, flounced with fine old 
Honiton lace. She adhered, also, to the good 
old-fashioned caps, with a big rosette of 
ribbon just above the forehead, and tied 
under the chin, so well beloved by our 
grandmothers. Her manners were also quite 
of the old school.” 


—— Literature for Feb. 9 says: “‘ Mr. W. J. 
Dawson’s ‘Through Lattice Windows’ ap- 
pears to have won a good deal of attention 
and approval in the American press. The 
San Francisco Chronicle compares it with 
Mr. Barrie’s ‘Window in Thrums.’ Mr. 
Dawson is already a somewhat voluminous 
author. One of his earlier books of criticism 
was ‘The Makers of Modern English,’ and 
he has written poems which ‘ anthologists ’ 
have not ignored. It is only within the last 
three years, however, that he has entered the 
field of fiction with his ‘ Land o’ Idylls’ and 
‘ The Story of Hannah.’ He is now complet- 
ing a long novel, which deals with religious 
life in the eastern counties sixty years ago. 
It will probably be called ‘ Judith Boldero: 
A Tragic Romance.’ ”’ 


—— ‘* Maxwell Gray,” who has unfortu- 
nately been suffering from ill-health for 
some time past, has had a short story issued 
by Messrs. Harper both in England and in 
America, entitled “‘Ribstone Pippins.” In 
the spring Mr. Heinemann will publish a 
long novel which the same writer is now 
finishing, named “The House of Hidden 
Treasure.” It will be remembered that 
‘Maxwell Gray” has already published 
“Lays of the Dragon Slayer ” and another 
volume of verse.; She is at present, preparing 





—— The Contemporary for February is a 
notable number, as it contains several very 
important papers. ‘*The Breaking Up of 
the Austrian Empire” is informational to a 
marked degree and particularly important. 
Virginia M. Crawford presents “‘ Alphonse 
Daudet,’’ in her own peculiar and forceful 
style. ‘“‘The Problem of the Far East” — 
the author’s name not given — deals frankly 
with this stirring question. In “St. John 
and Philo Judzus ” the learned writer, W. E. 
Ball, attempts to show how the message of 
the Apostles was colored “by the terms 
which were adopted from current forms of 
thought.”’ (Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany: New York.) 


—A poem from Swinburne, entitled, 
‘‘ Barking Hall: A Year After,” is given the 
leading place in the Nineteenth Century for 
February. Other special topics treated are: 
‘The Expansion of Germany; ”’ “‘ The Quaint 
Side of Parliament; ’’ “The Permanent Pac- 
{fication of the Indian Frontier; ” ‘‘ Captain 
Mahan's Counsels to the United States; ”’ 
“Dante and Paganism;” ‘“‘Great Britain’s 
Opportunity in China.” It is needless to 
add that it Ils a strong and varied aumber. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Company: New 
York.) 

—— Music for February presents a group 
of very interesting contributions, includiag 
“Clarence Eddy on Orchestral Selection,”’ 
“The Early Life of Richard Wagner,” and 
“A Review of Violin Making.’”’ The mis- 
cellaneous departments are full and impor- 
tant to those who would keep in touch with 
current musical events. (Music Magazine 
Publishing Co.: Chicago.) 

—— Education for February is a good 
number. The leading contributions include: 
*“Ohild Study,’’ ** Tenoyson’s Idylis of the 
King,” “The Uncertainty of the Teacher’s 
Position,” and “‘ College Education.’’ There 
is a critical and considerate editorial refer- 
ence to the late Dr. William Rice. (Kasson 
& Palmer: Boston.) 


Literary Notes 





—— The Society of Authors in Paris will 
erect a statue to the memory of Alphonse 
Daudet, whose death has caused general 
demonstrations of sorrow in France. 


—— At the sale of Burns’ works, in Edin- 
bargh, recently, a copy of the first Kilmar- 
nock edition, in the original paper covers, 
ancut, brought £572 (about $2,860). 

—— Mr. Hamlin Garland is completing in 
Washington the life of General U.S. Grant, 
on which he has been steadily engaged for 
two years. 

——Mr. Frank R. Stockton has written a 
love-story which will be published by 
Messrs. Scribner. It is called ‘“* Cobhurst”’ 
and will be in the nature of a surprise to the 
author’s many admirers, as it has not been 
published in any otker form. 

—— The biography of the Prince of Wales, 
which Messrs. D. Appleton & Company have 
had in preparation for some months, will be 
published immediately. The full title of the 
book is “H. R. H. the Prince of Wales.” 
Theugh there is no author’s name on the 
title-page, it is known to be by Mrs. 
Lowndes, who before her marriage was Miss 
Marie Belloc. 

—It may not be generally known 
that the lines by George Eliot, begin- 
ning “Oh, may I join the choir invisible,” 
which are given on the title-page of Mr. 
Allen’s “The Choir Invisible,” and from 
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@ new book of ballads and lyrical hoems. — 
Literature. 


—— Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr will publish her 
new book with Messrs. L. C. Paze & Co. of 
Boston. It is entitled ‘‘In King’s Houses; 
or, The Adventures of Robin Sandys,” a ro- 
mance of the days of Queen Anne. 


—— Estes & Lauriat announce for publica- 
tion early in March a charming idyll of the 
Maine coast, entitled “Love and Rocks,” 
by Laura E. Richards, whose “Captain Jan- 
uary ” has sold one hundred thousand copies, 
and whose “* Melody” has passed the fifty- 
thousand mark. 


—— During March the Youth's Compan- 
ion will publish a series of three articles by 
the Hon. George F. Hoar, the senior United 
States Senator from Massachusetts. In these 
papers he recalls Concord and the life there 
in his boyhood days, sixty years ago, de- 
scribing the tasks and pastimes of the young 
people of the village in that good old time. 
Bringing his recollections down to a some- 
what later day he pictures the three sages of 
Concord — Emerson, Thoreau and Alcott — 
as they used to appear in intercourse with 
their neighbors. It is said that the fresh 
touches which Senator Hoar adds to the 
portraits of these philosophers are of excep- 
tional value and interest. 


—— B. B. Russell, of 57 Cornbill, Boston, is 
to publish at once a complete account of the 
remarkable life and work of Frances E. Will- 
ard. The book will also contain tributes to 
Miss Willard from the leading women of the 
country, with many illustrations. It will be 
sold by subscription. 


—— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company an- 
nounce for early publication *“* From Tonkin 
to India,”’ being a narrative of travel and ad- 
venture in the far East, by Prince Henry of 
Orleans. The present crisis in China gives 
much interest and importance to Prince 
Henry’s travels there during 1895. His jour- 
ney covered a distance of over 2,000 miles, 
of which 1,600 was through absolutely unex- 
plored country. The journey was made re- 
markable by the discovery of the sources of 
the Irrawaddy, and to the difficulties of his 
journey were added the danger of corstant 
attacks from savage tribes. 


—— For some time ‘“‘ Maarten Maartens ” 
has not published anything, but he is now 
finishing a new novel to bear the title, “‘ Her 
Memory.” 








A PREACHER’S REPORT 


Interesting Statement by Elder Joel H. 
Austin of Goshen, Ind.—He Gives 
Expression to His Thanks. 

Elder Joel H. Austin is well known as a 
preacher, and he is also a registered attor- 
ney before every claim department of the 
Government, and has been more or less 
engaged in the prosecution of pension 
claims, He speaks as follows: 

“T was a victim of catarrh and had 
almost constant pain in my head. The 
trouble was gradually working down on 
my lungs. I was weak and irresolute. 
My wife had the gripand Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured her. After this I had thesame 
disease and resorted to Hood’s. In a 
short time the aches and pains were re- 
lieved and I also saw the medicine was 
helping my catarrh. In six weeks I ceased 
to have any further trouble with it ang 
Iam now a well man. 1] had no faith ina 
permanent cure, but up to this time since 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla there has been 


no return of the disease, and I em 
thankful for a medicine so intelligently 
compounded and so admirably adapted to 
the needs of the system.” ELDER JOEL 
H. Austin, Goshen, Indiana. 


e cure all Liver Ills and 
Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 250 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: 


First Quarter 


SUNDAY, MARCH 13, 1898. 
Matt. 18: 24-30; 36-43. 


Lesson XI 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
THE WHEAT AND THE TARES 

1 Preliminary 

1. GOLDEN TEXT: He that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of man. — Matt. 13: 37. 

%. DATE: A. D. %, autumn. 

3. PLACE: On the shore of the Sea of Galilee, not 
far from Capernaum. 


4. HOME& READINGS: Monday— Matt. 13: 24-33. 
Tuesday — Matt. 13: 34-43. Wednesaay — Matt. 18: 44-52. 
Thursday — Matt. 26: 31-40. Friday — Matt. 25: 41-46. 
Saturday — Rev. 20: 6-15. Sunday — Rev. 21:1 8, 


Il Introductory 


Our lesson is occupied with one of 
those wonderful etchings, in which, with 
a few master strokes, the fortunes of the 
kingdom of heaven are vividly depicted. 
A farmer ploughs his field, and plants 
** good seed ” in the fertile soil. But, un- 
der cover of darkness, an enemy goes and 
sows ‘“‘tares among the wheat;” and, 
having accomplished his malicious pur- 
pose, quietly withdraws. No one sus- 
pects the mischief which has been done. 
The field prospers, the blade springs up, 
and all promises well until the kernels 
begin to form — and then comes disap- 
pointment. Tares appear — a noxious, 
degenerate growth. The servants, per- 
plexed, and remembering that only 
“good seed”? was sown, inform the 
householder and ask him why tares had 
sprung up. He promptly replies that 
they are the work of an enemy. In their 
impatient zeal the servants are eager to 
uproot at once the false growth, but are 
restrained by the quiet remonstrance of 
the proprietor, who reminds them that 
the good and bad in the field are so 
closely intermingied that the wheat 
would suffer by any violence done to the 
tares. They cannot now be separated. 
“ Let both grow together until harvest,”’ 
and then, at harvest time, the tares shall 
first be gathered and bundled, and, in 
order to prevent further mischief, 
burned; while the valuable wheat shall 
be garnered up for use. Simple as the 
parable seems, the disciples failed to 
comprehend its meaning, and our Lord 
subsequently expounded it to them: 
The Sower of the seed is Jesus Him- 
self. The ‘field is the world.” The 
*“‘ children of the kingdom” represent 
the ** good seed,” and the “ children of 
the wicked one” the tares. The mali- 
cious enemy, working in the dark, is the 
devil. The harvest time is the end of 
the world, when the angels will be sent 
forth as reapers. All that tempt their 
fellows, and all that do wickedly, shall 
then be separated from the good, and 
be consigned to ‘a furnace of fire;” 
while the righteous, no longer obscured, 
shall “‘ shine forth” with sunlike ra- 
diance in the kingdom of their Father. 


Ill Expository 


24. Another parable — “another,” be- 
cause no one parable could describe the 
kingdom in its entirety. This parable is 
“ paired ” with that of the drag-net, both 
illustrating different shades of the same 
truth. Put he forth (R. V., “ set he before 
them ”’).— The original term suggests ei- 
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ther food (Schaff), or, possibly, a riddle for 
them to exercise their thoughts upon, and 
thus fix upon their attention the veiled 
truth contained in the parable. The king- 
dom of heaven —the reign of Christ, the 
spiritual kingdom which He came to estab- 
lish, and the various aspects of which He 
illustrates in these seven parables. Sowed 
good seed — productive and valuable, fitted 
tor food; corresponding to the seeds of right- 
eousness and truth which are implanted in 
the hearts of those who become members of 
Christ’s kingdom. 


25. While men slept — that is, at night; 
while they were unconscious and unsuspi- 
cious of any malicious purpose on the part 
of theirenemy. ‘“ The expression is not in- 
troduced into the Lord’s explanation of the 
parable ”’ (Campridge Bible). His enemy 
came and sowed tares — alluding to an act 
of malice quite familiar to His hearers; ‘“‘ one 
80 easy of execution, involving so little risk, 
and yet effecting so great and so lasting a 
mischief, that it is not strange that where 
cowardice and malice met, this should often 
have been the shape in which they displayed 
tnemseives ”’ (Trench). Tne ‘‘ tares’”’ are a 
kind of bastard wheat so closely resembling 
the true grain that it is difficult to detect it 
until the kernels form, and yet are so injari- 
ous in their effects that they utterly spoil 
the grain unless picked out before grinding. 
Dr. Thomson speaks of them as “a strong, 
soporific poison.’”” Went his way. — Noth- 
ipg further was needed. The soil was ready, 
the seed deceptive, and needed no care — 
only to be let alone. Moreover the enemy 
himself had withdrawn witnout being de- 
tected. 


See that lurking villain watching for the time 
when his neighbor shall plough his field. He care- 
fully marks the period when the work shall bave 
been finished, aad goes in the night following, and 
casts in what the natives call pandsnelia, i. ¢., pig- 
paddy. This, being of rapid growth, springs up be- 
fore the good seed, and scatters itself before the 
other can be reaped, so that the poor owner of the 
fields will be fur years before he can get rid of the 
troublesome weed (Roberts). ——Trench relates a 
similar case in ireland of an outgoing tenant who 
sowed wild oats in the fleid of the proprietor 
(8chaff). 


26. Then appeared the tares also — dis- 
tinguished for the first time waoen the field 
was full of promise. ‘*‘ The most fascinating 
error is seen in its true character whenever 
its poisonous fruit appears.” Says Barnes: 
* So true piety and false hopes are not 
known by professions — by blades and leaves 
and flowers — but bythe fruit.” 


27. The servants — not spoken of in the 
interpretation of the parable. Whence then 
hath it tares ‘? — The farmer’s servants are 
perplexed and disappointed. They had seen 
that only good seed was sown, and they can- 
not account for the evil quality of the crop; 
they therefore go to the owner with their 
report and inquiry. Ia like manner faithful 
ministers are often perplexed and grieved at 
the springing-up of some “ root of bitter- 
ness”? in the field of their toi) and amid 
prospects of abundant harvest; and, like the 
farmer’s servants, they lay the case before 
the Master. 


Note this: Seeing that God and His word are 
good, it puzzleth men to think how the church and 
world came to be so bad (Baxter). —— The question 
is often asked, both as respects the world and the 
church — how did evil enter ? ( Riddle.) 


28. An enemy hath done this. — He does 
not blame the servants; he does not credit 
the imperfection of everything human with 
this mischief; he simply puts the blame 
where it belongs and brings to light the 
stealthy malice of the adversary. Wit thou 
then that we gather them up ? — ln their 
natural impatience at the appearance of the 
false crop the servants arecager to root it up 
and destroy it. Dean Stanley, in his “ Sinai 
and Palestine,” mentions,in reference to 
this very darnel (tares) that he observed in 
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several parts, “ women and {children em- 
ployed in picking out from the wheat the 
tall green stalks, still called by the Arabs 
zuwan.” 


Ought not the wicked to betdestroyed from the 
face of the earth? Why are they permitted to 
exist? Does it mot almost makefatheists of us to 
see how God permits them to live and prosper ? 
No; for the permission is for them to live to de- 
velop; and so God will not eradicate them out of the 
earth,and good men must not expect to be able to 
persecu‘e them to destruction (Whedon). - 

29. Nay, lest ye... root up also the 
wheat. — The bhusbandman is wise; he can 
bide his time. The roots of the false and the 
true are so closely intertwined that the wheat 
might suffer if the tares are rudely torn from 
its side; and the wheat is precious. So upon 
the evil and upon the good He causeth His 
sun to rise and His rain to fall, without dis- 
crimination. 

Doubtless, evil is to be checked and punished 
alike in the church and in civil society,{but itjis not 
the work of the rulers of either to extirpate the 
doers, to “stamp out” a party, or be“ the savior 
of society” by the massacre of defenceiess thou- 
sands. Below the surface there lies the,latent truth 
that, by a spiritual transmutation, which}was not 
possible in the natural frame- workjof the parable, 
the tares may become the wheat. There is no abso- 
lute line of ¢emarcation, no separation one from an- 
other until the time of harvest. Whatithe parable 
condemns, therefore, is the over-hasty endeavor to 
attain an ideal perfection, the zeal fof, the founders 
of religious orders, of Puritanism in\itejmanyfforms, 
yet more of the persecutors who havefthought that 
they were doing God service. It would have been 
well if those who identify the tares with jheretics 
had been more mindful of the lesson which that 
identification suggeste (Plumptre). ‘ 


30. Lot both grow together,until the 
harvest.— The tares are spared for the 
wheat’s sake. Gather first the tares.— Judg- 
ment may be delayed, but it will surely come. 
The righteous and the wicked may be inter- 
mingled now, but separation will be made, 
and the first step will be to assemble the 
wicked. To burn.— The tares are noxious 
and worthless, fit only for burning. Into 
my barn.—The valuable and wholesome 
grain is to be saved, and be laid up in the 
granary for future use. 


36. Oar lesson here skips over the parables 
of the Grain of Mustard Seed and the Leaven, 
and takes up the exposition of the Wheat 
and the Tares. Jesus sent, etc. — in R. V., 
“ He left the multitudes and went into the 
house.”’ Declare — R. V., “ explain.” 


37,38. He that soweth{thejgood seed. — 
The ‘“‘good seed” of mercy and truth is 
sown by Jesus Himself and;those whom He 
appoints. The title ‘‘Son of man” (Dan. 
8:13) was His favorite and self-chosen one. 
The field is the world — the whole human 
race, to redeem which Christ died. His 
disciples were bidden to “ go into all the 
world, and preach the Gospeljto every creat- 
ure.” Good seed are the, children of the 
kingdom, — Our Lord here identifies the 
“seed ” with the persons themselves, who 
* receive”? the seed of truth into good and 
honest hearts and bring forth fruit plenti- 
fully. Sach are members of His kingdom, 
and are themselves the living seed from which 
glorious harvests are expected. Tares are 
the children of the wicked one. — They are 
the seed of the serpent, having received his 
principles into their hearts, and submitted 
themselves to be governed by them. Dr. 
Bruce, however, regards them as “‘ counter- 
feit Christians.” The two classes here are 
sharply defined, and there is no hint of a 
third. 


39. The enemy that sowed them is the 
devil — not an influence, but the malign 
spirit who is the leader of the great host of 
fallen angels. Our Lord here, as elsewhere, 
asserts the personality of Satan in terms 
which none need mistake. To him is ascribed 
the evil seed sown in the wicked, and with 
which they become so identified that he is 
said to sow the wicked t hemselves. Harvest 
is the end of the world — the closing up of 
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the present economy; the end of time; the 
day of judgment. The reapers are the 
angels. —Tothem is committed the work, 
denied to man in this sphere of probation, of 
separating the evil from the good. 


40, 41. Shall send forth his angels.— Jesus 
here claims to be the Lord of angeis. Gather 

.. all things that offend (R. V., ** that 
cause stumbling ’’) — those who tempt others, 
and work iniquity. Our Lord reckons among 
the latter all, no matter what their profes- 
sion, who are not vitally His. 


42. A furnace of fire. — This may be fig- 
urative language, borrowed from the burn- 
ing of the tares, but our Lord’s figures never 
exceed, but rather fal! short of, the reaitruth. 
He teaches here that the hypocrites and the 
ungodly shall be puaished with a suffering 
as unendurable to the soul as fire is to the 
flesh. Walling and gnashing of teeth — 
“‘ expressions of rage and impatience under 
the sense of intolerable pain and unutterable 
loss ” (Trench). 


43. Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun. — The contrasts are awful and 
solemn in this lesson — the unclouded radi- 
ance and splendor of the righteous, bursting 
forth with a giory like that of the sun, and 
the lurid flame of the penal furnace with its 
unconsaming fireand unending anguish. The 
righteous now are God’s “* hidden ones,”’ but 
a day of manifestation awaits them. Who 
hath ears, etc. — The willing ear will hear; 
the wilful will not. 


IV Illustrative 


1. When Abraham sat at his tent door, ac- 
cording to his custom, waiting to enter- 
tain strangers, he espied an old man, stoop- 
ing and leaning on his staff, weary with age 
and travel, coming towards him, who was an 
hundred years of age. He received him kind- 
ly, washed his feet, provided supper, and 
caused him to sit down; but observing that 
the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged 
for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven. The 
old man told him he worshiped fire only, ana 
acknowledged no other god; at which answer 
Abraham grew so zealously angry that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and ex- 
posed him to all the evils of the night and 
an unguarded condition. When the old man 
wes gone, God called to him, and asked 
where the stranger was. He replied, “I 
thrust him away, because he did not worship 
Thee.”’ God answered, “‘ [| have suffered him 
these hundred years, though he dishonored 
Me; and couldst thou not endure him for 
one night when he gave thee no trouble ? ” 
Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospitable en- 
tertainment and wise instruction. Go thou 
and do likewise (Dean Stanley). 


2. Our Saviour teaches us here: 1. That 
hypocrites and deceived persons must be ex- 
pected ip the church. 2. That this is the 
work of the enemy of man. They are not the 
work of Christianity, any more than traitors 
are of patriotism, or counterfeiters are the 
proper effect of legislating about money. 
They belong to the world, and hypocrisy is 
only one form of sin. The Christian religion 
never made a hypocrite; nor is there a hypo- 


crite on the face of the earth whose principles 
and practice it does not condemn. 3. That 
all hope of removing them entirely would be 
vain. 4. That an attempt to remove them 
entirely would injure real Christianity by 
causing excitements, discord, and bard feel- 
ings, even among Christians. 5. That He will 
separate them atthe propertime. There is 
no doubt that it is the duty of the church to 
attempt to keep itself pure, and to cut off 
gross and manifest offenders. Those are re- 
ferred to who may be suspected of hypocrisy ; 
who so successfully imitate Christians as to 
make it difficult or impossible for man to 
distinguish them ( Barnes). 


For BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC COMPLAINTS, 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” bave remarkable cura- 
tive properties. Sold only in boxes. 
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— One of the last appearances of Mies | 
Willard in public was to welcome Dr. Berry | 
at the meeting of the Chicago Congregation- 
al Club. 

— Miss Willard said that the happiest mo- 
ment of her life was when she won a prize 
for an essay in an agricultural weekly on 
‘* Tne Decoration of a Country Home.” 

— Her life motto was “‘ Mea Vita Vota” — 
my life a vow. 


— Her favorite Bible verse was: “To be 
carnally minded is death; to be spiritually 


minded is life and peace.’’ Her favorite 
hymn: “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 


— When asked whom she considered the 
greatest living man, Miss Willard replied: 
** Gladstone, but for one reason. He has not 
conceived of the woman question.”’ 


— The greatest need in the temperance 
cause, che said, is to ‘‘ keep pounding on the 
nail. I have had no newrevelation. I know 
of no magical method but honest, hard 
work.”’ 

— The Interior says: “‘ Miss Willard was 
*‘ Methodist born and Methodist bred;’ nor 
did she ever deny her loyalty to her own 
church; but a finer instance of the true 
Christian liberality toward religionists of 
every sort it would be hard to name. In 
this was one of the secrets of her power. In 
her view the garment of the Christian spirit 
was ever a seamless robe. With no palaver 
about Christian unity,she began by recog- 
nizing it as already existing, under what- 
ever distinguishing name she found a life 


that was dominated by love and apt for | 


any Christlike service.”’ 


W. Cc. T. U. LADIES 





She was a nervous little woman with sal- 
low complexion and an uncertain condition 
of health. ‘It is a shame to have so many 
articles appearing in the paper, classing coff:e 
with whiskey and tobacco,” she said. “‘ Who- 
ever heard of coffee causing a man to abuse 
his wite or commit crimes, such as whiskey 
has been responsible for.”’ 

There seems to be some reason for the little 
woman’s argument, until the subject is 
looked upon from a fair and unprejudiced 
standpoint. Weare all inclined to quickly 
resent any imputation cast upon our favorite 
drink or habit. 

lt is a curious spectacle to a philosopher, 
chemist or physician to see a prominent 
W.C.T. U. woman drinking coffee and serv- 
ing it to her family, while immediately after 
breakfast she may start in her round of work, 
fighting against whiskey and tobacco. We 
must allow that she does not really know 
that the enemies she is contending against 
are simply older brothers of the coffee that 
has placed around her the spell of habit, 
which she is so free to denounce in those 
who use one or the other of the brothers of 
this family; but when she is told that coffee 
contains the same alkaloids as whiskey and 
tobacco, has very much the same effect upon 
the body and nerve centres, that delirium 
tremens caused by excessive coffee drinking 
is by no means uncommon, and that the act- 

ive cause of much of the nervous prostration 
of women throughout America comes from 
that same smooth, polished, insidious de- 
stroyer of nervous vigor and physical health, 
she is half inclined to follow the example of 
our friend spoken of in the beginning of the 
article. 

When one becomes convinced that health 
is worth more than the continuance of a 
habit, then is a good time to make a trial of 
Postum Food Coffee, an article made for 
those who cannot digest common coffze, and 
who like a hot, fragrant, delicious beverage 
at the meals. The food elements contained 
in Postumand which go directly to rebuild 
the nerve centres, are shown by the analysis 
on the slip in the package. Grocers sell 
Postum in 15c. and 25c. packages. 
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The best 
seeds grown are 
erry’s. The best 
seeds sown are Ferry’s. 
The best seeds known are 
erry’s. It pays to plant 


FERRY’S 
Famous Seeds 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 
and getall that’s good and 

new—the latest and 
the best. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 


bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one willget Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, ete.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 


Greatest of novelties. Seed 20c. per pkt.,3 pkts. 
for S0c.—or for 40c, we will send 


1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses. All colors. 

2 2 shinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
1 “ Cupid Dwarf Sw eet Pea. A reai gem. 
1 “ Verbena, Giant White scented. 
1“ Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
1 bulb Double flowered Tuberous Begonia 
ew ancy Gloxinia, Extra fine. 

1“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
2 1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Moentbretia. 
6 “ Fancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
10 “ Flowering Oxalis, Mixed colors. Also, 


Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.5 but for trial 
All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruita, is the finest ever issued: profusely 
illustrated. 1% Magnificent Large Colored Pilates, 
16) pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral park, W. Y. 
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SIDE GLANCES AT THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
“ ARGUS.” 


circle in the Pacific Northwest at a 
lively pace during January and part of Feb- 
ruary. He was in constant demand for lect- 
ures and sermons, principally in connection 
with debt-paying occasions, and to his credit 
it may be said he worked with all his might 
up to the full limit of nis time and strength. 
A number of the churches bad spread their 
financial nets to catch gold fish, silver fish, 
orany kind of fish that would satisfy the 
demands of mortgage holders, and had in- 
vited the Bishop to lend a helping hand. 
Thus he was enabled to assist a number of 
struggling societies. It may be added inci- 
dentally that an increasing number of the 
churches in this section are making an ef- 
fort to get out of debt. The most important 
gatherings attended by the Bishop were the 
presiding elders’ convention held at Spo- 
kane, Jan. 11-13, and the Tacoma District 
Ministerial Association at Tacoma, Jan. 31 
to Feb. 2. The elders’ convention was quite 
well attended and much good was accom- 
plished by discussing the various problems 
that confront the presiding elder and pastor 
in this region. The Tacoma meeting was 
really a Conference affair by reason of the 
presence of all the presiding elders and 
many of the pastors from other districts who 
were there by special invitation. The pro- 
gram was excellent and the discussions 
fresh, sparkling and interesting. The Bish- 
op had something to say on almost every 
topic presented. Presiding Elder Joslyn oc- 
cupied the chair, and the Bishop sat in the 
body of the house, and so when he arose to 
speak he was ‘“‘nearer’’ to his hearers than 
he would have been on a pedestal up in 
front. Many good things were said, but 
lack of space forbids their mention at this 
time. 


Bee CRANSTON swung around the 


A question of interest to the church at 
large was opened by the reading of a paper 
on the relations between the Church Exten- 
sion Society and the churches of the Pacific 
Northwest. There was a feeling that the 
Society had lost confidence in the North- 
west aad had shown it by rejecting applica- 
tions for help in building churches and fail- 
ure to answer letters. The Bishop made a 
little speech, however, that put some things 
in a better light, and at the same time in- 
creased the determination on the part of 
some of the pastors to * get even” with the 
Society by paying off their Church Exten- 
sion claim as soon as possible. 

The Society has a heavy investment in this 
corner of the vineyard that has been unpro- 
ductive for years. In many instances no in- 
terest has been paid for half a decade. 
Foreclosure would have caused a loss to the 
Extension Society, because of the low price 
ofland. So the only sensible thing to do 
was to wait for the churches to recover. 
Meanwhile pastors and people have changed, 
and interest has accumulated, and now quite 
& number of smali churches are compelled to 
face a heavy debt which has passed down to 
them as an inheritance. [t may interest Dr. 
Kynett and others to know that more than 
one pastor in the Pacific Northwest is rack- 
ing bis weary brain to find a way to arouse 
his church to pay off these claims. Be patient, 
brethren, the Northwest will yet recover, 
pay its claims, and then make its collections 
balance the amount spent within the limits 
of the interested Conferences. We are not 
dead yet, we have just been taking a nap. 

* * 

Enough about dollar marks. Let’s con- 
template the banquet. [t was tendered to 
Bishop Cranston and the visiting brethren 
by the Tacoma Preachers’ Union. There 
were forty-one plates. The affair was up to 
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date in every way, with elegantly litho- 
graphed and printed mena cards, waiters in 
evening costume, and along list of delica- 
cies from which to choose, beginning with 
Olympia oysters and ending with chicken. 
Bishop Cranston escorted Mrs. Dr. Menden- 
hall, who is visiting her son in Tacoma. 
* * 


The contemplated departure of Bishop 
Cranston for the Orient is keenly felt here. 
He has greatly inspired the workers in the 
field, and it is sate to say that he knows over 
one-half of the pastors in the Pacific North- 
west personally by reason of his visits to the 
district gatherings. Thus a personal rela- 
tion has been established in so many cases 
that his removal will cause a sense of per- 
sonal loss. The Bishop expects to say fare- 
well to friends and relatives in Colorado, 
bold Conferences in Kansas and Maine, at- 
tend the spring meeting of the Bishops, and 
then start for the West again. He will 
probably leave for Chinain June. The dis- 
posal of nis family is a matter yet to be de- 


termined. 
. . 


Dr. A. N. Fisher, editor of the Pacific 
Christian Advocate, is increasing in popu- 
larity among the people of the patronizing 
Conferences. Since the changes in the 
printing errangements, which enable the 
publication of more home matter, the editor 
has been able to make a much better paper. 
It is quite an up-to-date journal now. And, 
besides, the editor has been out among the 
brethren at district gatherings a good deal. 
He made a fine impression at the Tacoma 
meeting. He perpetrated a piece of oratory 
that will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. The sum of the matter is that 
there is a brighter prospect of the Advocate 
becoming self-supporting than there was a 
year ago. 

* * 

Evangelists Potter and Miller are making 
a tour of the Pacific Northwest cities, and 
thus far have held rousing meetings in 
Spokane, Portland, and Salem. They will 
begin at First Church, Seattle, the latter 
part of February. These brethren have 
made a fine impression everywhere they have 
been. Mr. Potter isa lay evangelist. He is 
a business man and engages in evangelistic 
work as he finds opportunity to leave his 
business. He makes a specialty of business 
men —a class seemingly beyond the reach of 
the ordinary agencies of the church. Mr. 
Miller has charge of the singing and other- 
wise assists in the meeting. In Portland the 
evangelists led the Day of Prayer services at 
the University and more than forty students 
came forward, some for a clearer evidence of 
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Christian life, but the Jarger number to 
make a begiuning. Seattle Methodism is 
ready for a general movement,as all the 
pastors will be through with their own meet- 
ings and will be able to co-operate ina 
union effort for Methodism. 


. * 


A commodious and comfortable parsonage 
bas just been completed and dedicated by 
First Church,Sp kane. It is three stories 
above ao eight-foot tfoundatioa wall, con- 
tains twelve rooms, and covers aa area 35x64 
feet. It is lighted with gas and wired for 
electricity. The front of the building is 
after the style of the old Dutch street archi- 
tecture. First Church now has a member- 
ship of over 600,an auditorium that seats 
2,000,and is one of the most spiritual and 
aggressive churches of the Northwest. 


* * 


Chancellor Thoburn, of Paget Sound Uni- 
versity, is in New York State in the inter- 
ests of his school. He was accompanied by 
Rev. EB. H. Faller, financial agent, but Mr. 
Faller is now on Paget Sound. He made a 
fiying trip home and will remain a few 
weeks, after which he will again join the 
Chancellor. The University is still doing 
business at the old stand and is one of the 
established institutions of the State. It is 
backed by the strongest men of Tacoma and 
Puget Sound Methodism and is worthy the 
confidence of the church at large in all re- 
spects. 


Presiding Elder C. J. Larsen, of the Alas- 
ka District, writes that he has erected a 
Methodist church at Dyea, 22x40 feet in di- 
mensions and strongly built. It ison the 
west side of Main Street near Sixth. At 
present it serves as a chapel and a free read- 
ing-room where books, magazines and papers 
are kept on file. The matter of erecting 
church buildings in mining camps is some- 
thing that requires the exercise of much cau- 
tion, in order to avoid a waste of money. 
Stampedes are of frequent occurrence, and a 
pastor may wake up some morning and find 
himeelf all alone with his chapel. However, 
in this instance a wise choice has evidently 
beea made, as Dyea must necessarily be a 
centre for future operations in Alaska, no 
matter where gold is found. Asthe field is 
now divided the Canadian Methodists will 
look after the missions in the Northwest 
territory. The Presbyterians are well estab- 
lished at Sitka, Juneau, and Fort Wrangel. 
Skaguay bas a union church. Mr. Larsen 
is the pioneer preacher and church builder at 
Dyee,and is therefore entitled to right of 
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way. Notice of the dedication of the new 
church will be given later. 


Amanda Smith has been stirring up the 
stified consciences of hundreds of people in 
Seattle. Her afternoon and evening meet- 
ings at Battery Street Church in January 
were well attended and much good was 
accomplished. Although besieged by urgent 
invitations to hold meetings in the larger 
churches, she brushed them all aside after 
her meetings in Battery St. Church, and 
gave almost a week to a little colored church 
in Seattle. Good for’Manda! She is moved 
by the rigbt spirit and is a living illustra- 
tion of her favorite theme —a Christian with 
a backbone. She came straight through 
from Denver ana expected to go on to Cal- 
ifornia, provided the Portland people didn’t 
capture her for a series of meetings. 


* * 


Washington Sunday-school workers are 
becoming interested in an organized effort 
to reach the 88,600 children in that State who 
do not attend Sunday-school. The total 
attendance at the Sunday-schools is about 
30,000, and a large proportion of these are 
reached by the Methodists. A State organ- 
izer is at work and associations have been 
formed in sixteen of the thirty-four counties 
of the State. It is the hope of the promoters 
of the State work that each county will be 
reached in this way before the end of the 


year. 
* * 


Woman suffrage is now an issue in Wash- 
ington. A constitutional amendment will 
be voted on at the State election next No- 
vember, restoring the franchise to women. 
Equal suffrage existed when Washington 
was a Territory. The State association has 
opened headquarters in Seattle and is now 
engaged in the construction of a “‘ machine ”’ 
for the purpose of a thorough, systematic 
and persistent agitation of the question. 
Ward and precinct clubs will be iormed, and 
county and State lecturers employed to 
preach the woman suffrage doctrine. The 
State president, Mrs. Homer Hiil, of Seattle, 
is a keen, energetic, and thoroughly practical 
woman, well versed in the subject, and in- 
timately acquainted with the mysteries of 
practical politics. She has already given the 
legislature trouble in the matter of demand- 
ing reform legislation, and the signs of the 
times are that she will give the law-makers a 
little more trouble next time. Seattle is 
already thoroughly organized for agitation, 
and speedy attention will be given to other 
parts of the State. 


HOME [1IISSION NOTES 


—The workers in the ranks of the 
W.H. M.S. are often stimulated by seeing 
the fruits of their labors. A very delightful 
work of grace is reported from Morristown, 
Tenn., the seat of the New Jersey Industrial 
Home. Many have been converted, writes 
Miss Anna E. Mosher, superintendent, and a 
deep spiritual atmosphere pervades the 
Home. 


—— A recent bit of information shows how 
thin denominationai walls are becoming in 
these days. An Episcopalian lady, knowing 
something of the good work of the Cunning- 
ham Deaconess Home and Orphanage at 
Urbana, Lll., has remembered it in her will 
to the extent of $5,000 and a residuary inter- 
est in the estate! This will serve to givea 
decided uplift to the work at this point. 


——There is probably no line of work 
being carried on by the W. H. M.S. more 
important than the effort to instruct and 
enlist the young people. Mrs. Samuel Haz- 
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lett, of Washington, Pa., the gifted secretary 
of this Bureau, is ardent and efficient, and as 
@ result the work of organization grows 
steadily. The paper, Children’s Home Mis- 
sions, is a great help in winning and holding 
the interest of the children. It is published 
by Miss Mary B. Evans, Delaware, Ohio. 
Price, 15 cents single copy, or ten copies to 
one address, $1. 


—- That was a great day at the Jesse Lee 
Home in Unalaska, Alaska, when the Stars 
and Stripes were unfurled over the Home! 
The flag, a fine one presented by Mrs Clinton 
B. Fisk, president of the W. H. M. S., is the 
largest one in the village or harbor. Speeches 
were made on the occasion by friends from 
the Transportation and Commercial Com- 
panies represented in Unailaska, patriotic 
songs were sung, and the tiag salute was 
given by the children of the Home with fine 
effect. 


— Bishop McCabe’s visit to New Mexico 
in the fall wasa great joy and stimulus to 
the workers in that distant fisid. The Con- 
ference of the English-speaking Mission 
was a time of real refreshing, and Miss Rod- 
riguez, missionary at Harwood Home, W. H. 
M. 8., in writing of it says that the anni- 
versaries of both the W. F. M. 8S. and the 
W. H. M.S. were more largely attended than 
any other service. The Mexican Conference 
was also a time of spiritual uplift. Harwood 
Home at Albuyuerque, and the missions at 
Las Cruces and Las Vegas, are doing grand 
work. These are carried on by the W. H. 
M. 8. under the Bureau tor New Mexico 
(Spanish), Mrs. Anna Kent, secretary. 


—— Rev. J. L. Burchard has long been the 
faithfuland devoted friend of the Indian. 
He is the missionary at Ukiah Mission, Cali- 
fornia,and is greatly beloved by those to 
whom he ministers. This mission is sup- 
ported in part by the W. H. M.S.,and in a 
late report the veteran worker thanks God 
that he is not only able, but eager, to work. 
He reports 64 church members and 26 proba- 
tioners, with 3 Sunday-schools and 17 re- 
cently converted through the Sunday- 
schools. 


-— The last Annual Report of the W. H. 
M.S. shows an increase in all funds of $16,- 
730 38. The sum total for the year is $228,- 
485 58, which includes beneficiary, special, 
and local funds in addition to the general 
fund, aleo moneys raised and expended in 
the Homes, and the estimated value of sup- 
plies. This advance is encouraging, and 
should stimulate to increased effort. The 
new Report may be obtained from either the 
Cincinnati or New York office for six cents 
postage. 


— A “ Religious Periodical Bureau ” of 
the W. H. M. 8S. is operated by the New 
England Conference Society. Requests for 
religious papers, principally from ministers 
West and South whose salaries do not admit 
of subscribing for such, are sent to this 
Bureau, and these requests, so far as possibile, 
are placed with persons who are willing to be 
at the slight trouble and expense of sending 
their own paper, after reading it, to some 
hungry mind and heart. A minister in 
Tennessee sends a list of names, and adds: 
“ The above are very poor people, averaging 
five children to the home, who rarely have an 
opportunity to read good literature.”’ Mrs. 
E. W. Farr, 3 Highland Street, Roxbury, 
Mass., is the secretary of this Bureau, and 
would he glad to communicate with parties 
willing and able to help on this gooi work. 


— Rev. George H. Gutterson, of the 
American Missionary Association, says that 
there are about 10,000 Chinese in New York 
and Brooklyn, 5,000 in Philadelphia and 800 
in Boston. There are only four Chinese 
women in Philadelphia, and six in Boston. 
Five young Chinamen have been put into the 
locomotive works in Philadelphia, where 
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they are learning the machinist’s trade. 
There are very: few Chinese children in the 
public schools. Philadelphia reports five, St. 
Louis none, New York about half a dozen. 


A LITTLE TEMPLE DEDICATED 
REV. ©. A. LITTLEFIELD. 


ORE than two years ago I was 
invited to preach at the dedication 
of achapel vestry in the southern part of 
the State of Massachusetts. [ chose for my 
subject on that occasion, *‘ The New Birth.” 
The sermon was an exposition of the doc- 
trine, its relations to the historic develop- 
ment of nations and peoples, and lastly of 
its advantage to the individual. 

At the close of the sermon a woman pres- 
ent brought up a boy about nine years of 
age, and introducing him said, “This boy 
has been very much interested in your ser- 
mon, and says that he wants to be a Chris- 
tian.”” After saying a few kind words of 
counsel to the young lad, I asked the woman 
to write me at some future time of the prog- 
ress he was making, 

Two years passed, and the circumstance 
had quite passed out of my mind until it 
was recalled a few days ago, by receiving the 
following postal: — 


“TI am reminded this morning by seeing 
youc address that I promised to write you. 
Not knowing your address, | bave not writ- 
ten before. The day you were st ———a 
little boy was very mach interested in your 
sermon,and promised to give his heart to 
Christ. You asked me to write you if he 
did. { have reason to be.ieve that he did. 
He is an active member of the Junior League 
and never fails to testify in that merting, 
and sometimes at the weekly class-meeting. 
1 Know it will gladden your heart to know 
that one jewel was gathered for the Master 
toat day.” 

I have been both refreshed and instracted 
by the circumstance, and my refiections 
claster about these two things: First, we 
need not depart from doctrinal teaching even 
in our discourse to children. That mystery 
of which the erudite Nicodemus asked, 
** How can these things be ?”’ was yet clear 
to the simple faith of a little child. Nicode- 
mus ceme to it with a doubting mind; the 
boy with a simple, recipient faith. It was 
clearer to the child than tothe man. And is 
this not reasonable ? Why should not the 
truth penetrate most easily where it finds the 
least power of resistance? Ay! let us eatu- 
rate child minds with doctrinal teachings 
while yet they are willingly received and 
have least to resist them, and let us never 
fear lest they may not be sufficiently com- 
prehended. 

The second reflection is that it is greater 
to participate in the dedication of a spiritual 
than of a material temple. I went that day 
to assist in the dedication of a perishable 
temple, and lo! one of whom Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye 
are My temples,” was dedicated. Shall 1 ever 
preach again and not feel of each several 
hearer, “‘ This is God’s temple, am I not to be 
the instrument of its dedication today ?”’ 
Shall I ever doubt again that God’s deepest 
truth is clear tothe simplest mind if I, the 
instrument of communication, am myself 
clear ? 


Boston, Mass. 


John Wesley says: ‘ Ministers are barely 
instruments in God’s hand and depend en- 
tirely on His blessing to give the increase to 
their labors. Without this they are noth- 
ing; with it, their part is so small that they 
hardly deserve to be mentioned. May their 
hearts and hands be more united! Retain- 
ing a due sense of the honor God doth them 
inemploying them, may they faithfully la- 
bor, not as for themselves, but for the great 
Proprietor of all, till the day come when He 
will reward them in full proportion to their 
fidelity and diligence.’’ 
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THE STUDENTS’ fVOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT 


International Convention 


HE third international convention of 
the Students’ Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Miesions met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Wednesday, Feb. 23, and closed on Sunday 
night. The aim of the convention isto bring 
together carefully selected delegations of 
students and professors from all important 
institutions of higher learning in North 
America and leaders of the missionary enter- 
prise, both at home and abroad, to consider 
the great problem of foreign missions. 

This body of missionary workers convenes 
but once in four years. The one held in 
Denver in 1894 was considered the largest 
student convention ever held in the world, 
as well as the largest and most representative 
missionary gathering ever convened on the 
North American continent. It was attended 
by 1,100 students from three hundred instita- 
tions, by representatives of about fifty mis- 
sionary societies of the United States and 
Canada, and from all parts of the world. 
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The Cleveland convention is the largest 
student gathering ever held, for fully 1,500 
students and professors were in attendance. 

Long before the hour arrived for the open- 
ing of the convention in the Grays’ Armory 
every seat in the auditorium was occupied. 
The interior of the building was handsomely 
decorated. The different flags of twenty- 
three nations were draped about the build- 
ing. Two immense American and British 
flags were especially made by the decorators 
to drape back of the platform. Between 
these two flags were the words, in large 
letters, “‘ Thy kingdom come,’ surmounting 
an immense map of the world, showing the 
religions of the various nations. The infer- 
ence from this symbol is that the American 
and British must take the lead in making 
God’s kingdom a reality in the whole world. 
j John R. Mott, secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and who is 
also the permanent president of the conven- 
tion, called the delegates to order, and then 

~ introduced Rev. Dr. F. B. Meyer, of London, 

* England, who conducted a prayer service, 
which lasted throughout the afternoon 
session. 
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Upon the platform were more than one 
hundred church leaders, representing all the 
Protestant denominations ot North America, 
and among the delegates were students from 
nearly every college in North America, pro- 
fessors from over one hundred colleges, and 
missionaries from twenty heathen lands. 

The second day of the Students’ Volunteer 
Convention began with a foreign session at 
the Grays’ Armory. Again crowds of peo- 
ple were turned away for lack of room. The 
delegates were seated in the sections marked 
by the State signs. Professor J. Ross Stey- 
enson, of McCormack Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, conducted devotional exercises, and 
Rev. Dr. Daniels, of the American Board of 
Missions, offered prayer. 

The principal event of the morning ses- 
sion was the reading of the report of the 
executive committee by the chairman, John 
R. Mott. He said, in part: “ The purpose of 
the Students’ Volunteer Movement for for- 
eign missions is to enlist students for foreign 
mission service, to help prepare them for 
their life- work, and to lay an equal burden 
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tion on all students who are to remain at 
home. The field of the movement is among 
the thousands of institutions of higher 
learning of the United States and Canada. 
It hae on its rolls the names of about four 
thourand volunteers. Already over one 
thousand bave sailed to mission fields under 
the regular mission boards. Over tbree 
thousand students are meking a thorough 
study of missions in over two hundred col- 
leges and seminaries. ‘he students have 
been led to give $40000a yearto missions, 
and are seeking to etir up the churches and 
the miliions of members of Christian socie- 
ties of young people to enlarge their giving, 
so that all the volunteers may be sent. The 
movement has spread, not only in the col- 
leges of all Christendom, but also of all mis- 
sion land«, so that today the Christian sta- 
dents in cover eight hundred institutions, on 
five continents, and of all races, are united 
in an aggressive effort to extend Christ’s 
kingdom speedily throughout the world. 
Under the influence of this movement the 
subject of world-wide missions has taken @ 
stronger hold on the convictions of the stu- 
dents, and is calling forth from them more 
enthusiastic and unselfish devotion than any 
other idea.’’ 

Rev. Dr. J.C. R. Ewing, president of the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore, India, 
delivered an address upon the subject of 
* Intellectual Preperation,’’ which was heart- 
ily applauded at its conclusion. 

In the afternoon sectional 
were held. 

Douglass M. Thornton, fraternal delegate 
from the Students’ Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, was 
introduced to the conference. He said there 
were now 1,460 student volunteers in the 
British I-les, and the greatest activity pre- 
vailed iu the medical schools. Mr. Thornton 
acknowledged America’s forward step in the 
movement, and pid a high tribute to the 
workers in this country who introduced the 
movement in Great Britain. 


conferences 


On Fritay. the third day of the convention, 
the money problem in Christian missions was 
discu-sed. Chairman Mott presided, and de- 
votional exercises were conducted by Bishop 
Hargrove, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, president of the Epworth League of 
that church. 

The first speaker was Bishop Ninde, of De- 
troit. He said that the present tendency 
was to decry the money-making spirit in 
men. Instead, he would have such a talent 
encouraged. Rightly guided, it may provea 
great power to reclaim the world. If the 
statistics of the wealth in the hands of pro- 
fessed Christians were known, it would startle 
the world. Most of the wealth of the world 
is in the hands of Christians. Referring to 
the small gifts of the self-sacrificing poor, he 
said: ‘* Many of the charitable works of this 
country are carried on by asscciated pov 
erty.” 

** The Value of Prayer in Raising Money ”’ 
was the subject of Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie's 
address, home secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. Dr. Mabie said: 
* The problem is how to produce spontaneity 
of giving — the transition of the power in 
the pocket to spiritual ends.” 

Miss Mabel Leach, a missionary to Ceylon, 
thought all people able to pay their way 
should not ask the Mission Board for support 
in foreign fi-lds. 

Kobert Wilder of the advisory board spoke 
on the student securing his own support. 
The financial crisis now confronting the mis- 
sionary boards make it utterly impossible to 
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send out all the capable workers ready to go. | 

F. 8. Brockman,a young college student, | 
who has cone much active work, especially | 
in the South, made a remarkably eloquent 
appeal to the students to raise money by | 
individual « fforts. 

Three large meetings were held in the 
afternoon. The evangelist sersion at the 
Armory was led by Robert E. Speer, of New 
York; at Y. M.C. A. Hell Prof J R. Steven 
son, of McCormack Theologica! S°mtrary. 
addressed an + ducational conference; and at 
the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church Dr Will. 
iam Malcolm, the great medical missionary of 
China, spoke. 


Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, D. D., of Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., made 
the first address at the Jast day's session 
His theme was ‘‘ The Need of Work amone 
the Colored People of the United States” 
He argued that the education of erlord 
people was the one preventive of crime by 
negroes in the South, and urged that col 
ored men be educated and sent to Africa ae 
miesionaries. 

“The Responsibility of Student Laymen ”’ | 
was the subject of an able address by Jamer 
A. Beavr, ex-governor of Pennsylvania 
He was frequently interrupted by app'avese | 
He said, in part: ‘*‘What is the stuoden' 
movement, or the missionary uprising? A- 
to its source: On the divine side it is the 
Holy Spirit, from whom all movements like 
this proceed. O1 the human side it is the 
Christian college. Have you thought of the 
latter — what it has been, what it is, what it 
is to be — of the pure and wholesome ir fia 
ences which haveemanated from it? Its aim 
—the evangelization of the world in thte 
generation; and thia is its watchword. Is it 
practicable? Its object —to multiply the 
number of those who study and teach and 
preach the Word, and trough these to mul 
tiply also the hearers and doers of the Word 
Its machinery —it is not a new missionary 
society; it is not an independent movement. 
It seeks through its organization, it is true, 
to stimulate thought and study and pray r 
for and interest in missions, for the purpose 
ot bringing the young menand the voung 
women in our colleges face to face with the 
question of duty. So far as sending mis- 
sionaries to the unevangeliz:d is concerned, 
it seems to work through the missionary 
agencies already established in all our eva- 
gelical churches. What is the situation at 
home? What the significance of the fact | 
that our exports for the year just closed | 
were $1,100 000000? Why is it that we ar: | 
the greatest gold-producing country of th 
world today? What ‘s the meaning of our | 
unpreced nted crops? Will we bring our | 
tithe or our one-bundreath to Him? O | 
per cent. of our exports would give $11,000 | 
000 tor foreign missions. There is a wonder- | 
ful significance in these marvelous concur 
ring movements and coincident conditions ”’ 

After the doxology bad been sung, Bishop 
Ninde pronounced the benediction, and the 
convention proper adjourned. 

On Sunday the various city pulpits were 
filled by visiting delegates in the morning. 
A young people's rally and a men’s rally 
were held in the afternoon, and Sunda, 
night there was a monster farewell meeting. 

Such an outpourirg of earnest desire to 
spread the Gospel of Jesus Ubrist among | 
people who have never heard of it has never 
been witnessed as it has at the third inver 
nationa! convention of the S'udents’ Volun- 
teer Movement, which has just closed ite 
sessions at Cleveland. In that city for th: 
last five days have been assembled the very 
fl wer of miss!onary zea! aod spirit from «| 
parts of the world, and the blessing of God | 
has been clearly shown in every part of th: 
stupendous progran. | 
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SES IN MEDICINE. ~~ 3] 
THE HAWAIIAN CURE FUR OYSPEPSa 
URE bd A 


The treatment ‘or throat and Inng dic: aces 
which today isthe most popular remedy on 
the market, wae discovered ard g ven tothe 
wortd by R T. Booth. He row cff ra to the 
public bis latest and most wor der’u! d'seoy- 
‘ry MIO NA—a CURE for indigestion 
and dvapepsia, 

Mr Booth’s pesition in the ecient fir ard 
commercial world 's a guarantee that what 

e off rs to the public will be exactly as rep- 
revented 

R T. Booth’s MIO NA is not a palliative, 
laxative or an artificial digestive; it is a 
HEALER, and ‘URES by removing all eon 
vestion and irflamm-tion, and putting the 

nttre digestive system in a sound, healthy 
condition. 

M1 O NA, the HAWAII4N CURE, is the 
9 lv medicine that acts directiv opon tha 
digestive «rrans and NOT UPON THEIR 
CONTENTS. In this respect it o ff-re trom 
all other remedies prescribed for {tr civestion. 

S da pepsin, nancreatin, and a'l the other 
palliatives never have and never can CURE a 
single case of dvep «ia, 


MI-0-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION. 


The native race of Hawail represe 8 a grand 

rinity — heigbt. standerd weight and 
perfect health Their fine phvsique and 
splendid health are due entirely toa perfect 
dieestion. 

But they owe their perfect digestion to the 
Taro, a p'ant indigenous to Hawaii, which is 
u-ed as a vegetable. 

Mr. Booth found inthe root, the part used 
for food, medicinal properties that have an 
ex raordinary eff ct upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the alimentary canal. They destroy 
irritation. remove congestion and allay in- 
flemmation. The active principle also causes 
the digestive flaids to flow ina natural ahun 
dance; the lymphatics are kept up to the 
proper activity during as+imilation, and thus 
ie created a perfect digestion. 

It was Mr. Booth who mate the very im- 
portant discovery that in 95 cases out of ev- 
ery 100 where the weight is normal there ig 
PERFECC DIGESTION AND PERFEC" 
HEALCG. 

An inter eting hooklet on HOW TO GEL 
WELL AND STAY WELL, together with 
full information of Mr. Booth’s rreat discov- 
‘r relating to HEIGHT, WEIGH’ and 
PERFE"T HEALTH, sent o» applica ion. 

\iso atrial sample of MI-O NA free. Box 
“* MI O NA at your drugg'st’s or by mail, 
50 cents. Address, 
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THE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 

Montpelier District 

Bradford. — Special union services were held 
for four weeks beginning with the Week of 
Prayer. The pastor, Rev. A. H. Webb, reports, 32 
conversions. 

Wilder. — The church has received a new coat 
of paint and is much improved. 

Windsor. — At the last quarterly conference the 
pastor, Rev. C. O. Jadkins, reported 20 received 
on probation. Under the fourth department of 
the Epworth League the Working Men’s Club is 
proving a decided success. 

Brattleboro. — Bishop Vincent will lecture un- 
der the auspices of the Epworth League at Brat- 
tleboro, April 19. His subject will be, “‘ Tom and 
his Teachers.” 

Barnard and East Barnard.— The pastor, 
Rev. G. A. Emery, has recently received 7 on pro- 
bation, baptized 12, and received 11 into the 
church — 10 from probation and 1 by letter. 

Bondville.— At the last quarterly meeting 9 
were baptized — 4 children and 5 adults. 

Proctorsville. — Rev. Wm. N. Roberts, the pas- 
tor, recently baptized 3and received 6o0n proba- 
tion. The former pastors and many others will 
be sorry to learn of the serious illness of Hon. 
Cc. F. Barrett. For forty years or more he has 
been the stanch friend of the preacher stationed 
at Proctorsville, always true to his pastor and 
deeply loyal to the church. 

West Fairlee.—A gracious revival has pre- 
vailed in West Fairlee under the leadership of 
the pastor, Rev. A. H. Baker. Many have begun 
the Christian life and fifteen or twenty have 
united with the church on probation. 


Chelsea. — Revival services have been held at 
Chelsea continuously since the Week of Prayer. 
At the quarterly meeting held in January, 7 were 
baptized and 6 received on probation. What 
the later results have been your correspondent 
has not learned. 


Woodstock. — An excellent District Preachers’ 
Meeting was held here, Feb. 7-9. Owing to re- 
vival work on many charges the attendance was 
not as large as it otherwise would have been. 
Nevertheless the meeting was a very helpful one 
to those who were present. 


Ludlow. — The Epworth League lecture course 
by “ home talent’ is a success. The attendance 
is large and the home talent is appreciated. The 
business and professional men have taken a deep 
interest in the course. The pastor, Rev. G. H. 
Sisson, has recently received 3 on probation in 
the church. 


Revival Meetings. — Nearly every pastor on the 
district has held revival services this winter, 
ranging from one to seven weeks. Good results 
have been reported in nearly every case. 


North Hartland. — A flourishing Epworth 
League has been organized at North Hartland. 
Rev. E. L. M. Barnes is pastor. 


White River Junciion. — The parsonage at 
White River Junction was filled to overflowing, 
Jan. 22, by the friends of Rev. and Mrs. A. J. 
Hough. The occasion was the silver wedding an- 
niversary of the pastor and wife. Ex-Gov. Pin- 
gree, Rev. C. F. Roper, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at West Lebanon, Rev. G. A. Wil- 
kins, rector of the Episcopal Church, Rev. H. O. 
Maxham, pastor of the Universalist Church, and 
Rev. 8. P. Fairbanks, pastor of the Methodist 
Church at Wilder, offered words of congratula- 
tion to Mr. Hough and his worthy wife, while 
others from a distance sent expressions of frater- 
nal regard. The gifts were numerous and valu- 
able. The United Brethren Lodge of F. & A. M. 
of White River Junction was present in a body 
and contributed twenty-five silver dollars. Pres- 
ents were received from nearly all of Pastor 
Houch’s former charges, and from many friends 
who could not be present themselves. A joyous 
evening was passed, and the company at parting 
all wished that many more years of a happy life 
might be kindly vouchsafed to the poet-pastor 
and his excellent wife. L. L. 

St. Albans District 

Preachers’ Meeting. — The Preachers’ Meeting 
convened here, Feb. 22 and 23. Under the efficient 
leadership of our beloved presiding elder, Rev. 
J. Olin Sherburne, the following program of sub- 
jects was carried out, which was interspersed by 
instructive and sometimes lively discussion: 
‘‘ Intermediate State,” by J. 8. Allen; “ The Need 
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of a Low-priced Church Paper,” by W. H. Atkin- 
son; “ Advantages of Using our Church Hymnal,” 
by C. W. Ross; “ How shall the Pastor Promote 
Bible Study among the People ?’’ by C. Wedge- 
worth; “ The Religious Condition of Ireland,” 
which was given in an address by G. W. Burke; 
“ Christian Courtesy,” by A. W. C. Anderson; 
““Music in Church and Home,” by A. B. Blake; 
* After the Conference Course of Study — What?” 
was answered by R. F. Lowe; ‘‘ The Drift and the 
Remedy,’’ was an address of forty-five minutes by 
W. H. Hyde; “ The Ideal Sabbath,”’ by O. L. 
Barnard; “The Preaching that Wins,” by 8S. H. 
Smith. The meeting closed with a consecration 
service led by D. C. Thatcher. The essays on the 
various topics indicated that the essayists had 
given their respective subjects very close atten- 
tion and research, which, as a consequence, con- 
tributed to make the session edifying and inter- 
esting. The occasion was rendered especially 
pleasant on account of the brotherly love which 
characterized all who participated in the discus- 
sions. Nineteen preachers were present. By 
unanimous consent this session was pronounced 
one of the very best. We were glad to find the 
pastor of the church, Rey. O. L. Barnard, and his 
dear family fully recovered from their recent 
severe illness. Heis fullof faith and courage and 
looks into the future hopefully. 


Isle La Motte. — Rev. G. W. Burke, the pastor, 
has been invited by his quarterly conference to 
return for another year. The work is going well, 
and the outlook is encouraging. 


Grand Isle and South Hero. — The pastor, Rev. 
C. W. Ross, was also invited to return by the 
fourth quarterly conference. He has had a good 
year and is happy in his work. 

Enosburgh Falis — At the last quarterly confer - 
ence, held Feb. 12, the official board presented to 
the presiding elder a written request for the pas- 
tor’s return for the fifth year. Pastor and people 
work together in harmony and good-will prevails. 
From the pastor’s report to the fourth quarterly 
conference, which was published in the local pa- 
per, we gatherafew items: During the year 17 have 
united with the church; the benevolences have 
been all looked after, and the apportionments will 
all be met. During the pastorate a total of about 
$10,000 has been paid by thischurch. This has 
been done without any noise or complaint. 
Church and parsonage property are free from all 
indebtedness. 


North Hero.— The people have manifested their 
love and good-will for their pastor, Rev. J. Q. 
Angell, by a unanimous request for his return 
another year. He has had a very good year. 

CREAMER. 





St. Johnsbury District 

St. Johnsbury Centre. — Ten persons were re- 
cently taken into full connection by Rev. F. T. 
Clarke, the popular pastor. During the present 


pastorate the membership has increased about | 


one-third, two-thirds of this increase being com- 
posed of probationers received into full member- 
ship. Arecent Sunday evening fire in the church 
edifice quickly scattered the congregation, but 
did little other damage. Pastor Clarke is giving 
a series of Sunday evening “ talks’’ which are 
drawing quite a little from the otherwise non- 
churchgoing element. His themes for the re- 
mainder of the Conference year are as follows: 
March 6, *“‘ An Insolent Fool;’’ March 13, “A 
Youthful King who was a Great Reformer; ” 
March 20, “ A Great Feast and its Tragic End- 


ing; ’ March 27, ‘“‘ Some Facts Relating to Mem- | 


ory; ” April 3, ‘‘ A Great King and an Enthusiast- 
ic Throng; ” April 10,‘* Easter Concert; "’ April 17, 
“ A Governor who Did Not Practice Self-Govern- 
ment.”’ 


Newbury and West Newbury. — On a recent 
Sunday Pastor White baptized 6and received 10 


on probation, in addition to those received at an | 
earlier date. Thus far during the Conference | 
year 40 have been received on probation, and yet | 


more are to follow. For asmall and discouraged 
country charge this is a most remarkable record, 
and Mr. White has reason to thank God and take 
courage, while the charge has abundant reason 
to be proudof its indefatigable pastor. They 
undoubtedly are, as the quarterly conference 
unanimously voted for his return. During the 
holidays Mr. White and wife were generously re- 
membered by their parishioners with a dozen 
each of Roger Bros. silver knives and forks and 
ten dollars in money. 

St. Johnsbury. — The ladies of the church gave 
a chicken-pie dinner on Washington’s Birthday, 
and over 200 sat down to the bountiful tables. 
Over #30 was netted for the fimances. Pastor 
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Tyrie has declined flattering calls elsewhere, and 
has decided to remain with Grace Church for the 
fifth year, provided the powers that be are willing. 
Never was the church so prosperous as now and 
never were the congregations so uniformly large 
and appreciative, as well they may be from the 
pabulum given them by the preacher. 


Groton. — Pastor Todd has been enjoying a visit 
from bis son Bert, who isa freshman at Wesleyan 
University. 

Guildhall. — Rev. Guy Lawton has been assist- 
ed in evangelistic meetings by Rev. Geo. 8. 
Smith, of Victory, the * singing evangelist.” 
The item in the local paper did not state with 
what results the meetings were held. Feb. 24 the 
Methodists of this place gave a “baked bean 
supper” in Grange Hall. 


Danville. — A ‘*‘Group Sunday-school conven- 
tion” was held at this place, Saturday, Feb. 26, 
Rev. J. A. Dixon, of Cabot, and other Methodists 
participating. 

West Burke. — Rev. W. C. Johnson, of Lyndon, 
exchanged with Pastor Wright the third Sunday 
in February and gave a most interesting lecture 
on “Character” in the evening. Mr. Johnson 
gives lectures each Sunday night at his home 
churches, and to increasing audiences. 

Irasburgh.— Rev. P. N. Granger was recently 
given a donation by his admiring parishioners, 
the receipts being $58. Mr. Granger has recently 
been on the road giving his famous lecture, 
“Two Years on a Whaler.’”’ The brethren would 
do well to write him when planning for a lecture 
course. 

Lyndon. — The Lyndonville Journal pays the 
following well-deserved compliment to Rev. 
W. C. Johnson, the pastor of our church here and 
at Lyndonville: * We cannot refrain closing this 
description of the new church and its dedication 
without saying a word for its pastor, who has la- 
bored so hard and conscientiously here the past 
four years. According to the laws of the Confer- 
ence only one more yearis allowed Mr. Johnson 
on this charge a fact which every man, woman 
and child who has ever been brought in contact 
with him sincerely regrets, for he is loved by his 


Bad Blood 


is a 
Good Thing 


to be rid of, because bad blood is 
the breeding place of disfiguring 
and dangerous diseases. Is your 
blood bad? It is if you are 
plagued by pimples or bothered by 
boils, if your skin is blotched by 
eruptions or your body eaten by 
sores and ulcers. You can have 
good blood, which is pure blood, if 
you want it. You can be rid of 
pimples, boils, blotches, sores and 
ulcers. How? By the use of 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparila 


It is the radical remedy for all dis- 
eases originating in the blood. 
Read the evidence : 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was recommended 
to me by my physician as a blood purifier. 
When I began taking it I had boils all over 
my body. One bottle cured mo." —BonNgB 
Crart, Wesson, Miss. 

“After six years’ suffering from blood 
poison, I began taking Ayer's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and although I have used only three 
bottles of this great medicine, the sores 
have nearly all disappeared.””—A. A. Mane 
NING, Houston, Texas. 
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parishioners and respected and admired by all 
others. Of him it can be truly said,‘ He prac- 
tices what he preaches,’ and a kindly word or 
helping hand is never asked of him in vain. Pub- 
lic spirited to the extent of allowing himself to 
be loaded down with the superintendence of 
schools, he faithfully endeavors to carry on that 
work with his other labors. Itis a proverb that 
‘It is hard to speak anything but good of the 
dead,’ but it might also be a proverb that it would 
be harder to speak ill of the living, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Johnson, for during all his pastor- 
ate here no ill word against him has ever come to 
our ears.”’ 

Barton Landing. — A donation visit for the 
benefit of Rev. B. F. Rowland, D. D., pastor of our 
church here, netted the sum of $100, indicating 
the high esteem in which the Doctor is held by 
his devoted parishioners. 


Derby. — Rev. Isaac P. Chase, the pastor of our 
society at this place, took a prominent part in 
the ordination of Rev. H.S. Kilbourn over the 
local Baptist Church. 

Walden. — Rev. L. P. Tucker, of Northfield, the 
popular president of the Conference Epworth 
League, recently delivered his lecture on ‘‘ A Day 
and a Night with a Mummy,” at this place. This 
lecture is becoming justly celebrated, as it is 
most pertinent for the present age notwithstand- 
ing its pleasant flavor of antiquity. 


Greensboro Bend. — Rev. W. 8S. Smithers, of 
Hardwick, recently exchanged with Pastor Mor- 
row and officiated at the communion service. 


Marshfield. — Rev. J. A. Dixon, of Cabot, re- 
cently delivered his popular lecture on “ Sailor 
Life,” at this place. It would seem from these 
notes that “‘ whalers” took to the ministry, or to 
the Methodist ministry. But if they are all as effi- 
cient as Messrs. Granger and Dixon, we will look 
with pleasure for more from the same direction. 


His Last Rounds. — Presiding Elder Hamilton 
is on his last round of the district which he has 
served so faithfully for the last six years. The 
advance in both material and spiritual matters 
during this term must be gratifying to him, and 
is, in no small measure, due to his untiring 
labors and his constant stimulation of the 
preachers to reach their highest efficiency. The 
local papers published in the various parts of 
the district speak in high terms of his zea] and 
usefulness, and emphasize the high esteem in 
which he is held by both preachers and people 
through his sub-episcopal parish. 

Wanted Back. — So far as heard from, it would 
seem as if very few changes would be needed on 
this district at Conference. Upwards of thirty 
fourth quarterly conferences have been held, and 
in every case the official vote was for a return of 
the present pastor. Very likely the same will be 
true in most of the remaining places, save in the 
case of those who have served the limit, and there- 
fore must move. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The last school of the 
prophets was held at Lyndonville in connection 
with the dedication of the new church and the 
district Epworth League convention. Twenty- 
four preachers were present during the sessions, 
others being kept at home by the storm or 
funerals. All report a most interesting time. The 
following topics were treated in the joint conven- 
tions: “ Praise Service,” Rev. Thomas Tyrie; 
“The Duty of a Methodist Pastor to his Prede- 
cessor,’’ Rey. I. P. Chase; ‘‘ The Duty of a Meth- 
odist Pastor to his Successor,” Revs. W. I. Todd 
and J. A. Dixon; “ Influences of Associates,” Mr. 
George E. Cole, of Barton Landing; “ Failures of 
the Past: How Avoided in the Future,” Mr. F. J. 
Kinney, of Hardwick; “ The Characteristics of a 
Live League President,” Mr. J. C. Davidson, of 
Newport; “‘ The Epworth League in a Revival,” 
Miss Bernice Hall, of Sheffield; ‘‘Our Weakness 
and Our Strength,” Mrs. M. B. Parounagian, of 
Walden; ‘‘ The Qualities of Effective Preaching,” 
Rev. J. O. Sherburn; “‘ The Least Adequate Mani- 
festations of a Converted Life,” Rev. A. G. Austin; 
“Tests of Ministerial Success,” Rey. W. 8. 
Smithers; “ What Spoke shall we Take from the 
Epworth Wheel?’ Mrs. Rand, of Barton Land- 
ing; ‘‘ The Spirit of Giving,” by a member of the 
Island Pond chapter; ‘‘ Equipments Necessary to 
Lead a Good Prayer-meeting,” by a member of 
the West Concord chapter; “ Paul’s Ideal 
Preacher,” Revs. M. B. Parounagian and G. H. 
Bolster; “‘ Paul’s Ideal Church,” Rev. 8. G. Lewis; 
“ Paul’s Ideal Christian,” Rev. J.E. Knapp; “ The 
Least Adequate Manifestations of a Converted 
Life,” Rev. Sylveste: Donaldson; *‘ The Pastor as 
a Citizen,” Revs. W. E. Douglass and A. L, 
Cooper, D. D. It is safe to say that this combined 
convention and preachers’ meeting exceeded most 
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of its kind in the number and variety of the topics 
treated. It was a great regret to the writer that, 
at the last moment, he was prevented from being 
present and taking his assigned part. 

RETLAW. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 


Attleboro.— The arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the Annual Conference are practi- 
cally completed. Rev. George W. Hunt and his 
parishioners are doing all in their power to make 
the session a pleasant and delightful one. The 
hospitable homes of the Christian people of 
Attleboro, without regard to denominational 
lines, will be opened to welcome the ministers. 
The Attleboro Daily Sun of Feb. 5 said: “ Rev. 
George H. Hunt was invited to continue his vig- 
orous and efficient work another year at the 
quarterly conference held last night.”’ 

Asbury Church, Providence.— This is now the 
only Methodist Church in Providence which 
holds a prayer and social service on Sunday 
evenings. The pastor, Rev. J. A. L. Rich, reports 
the service to be very popular, well attended and 
sustained, and very fruitful in results. One per- 
son was received into full membership, Feb. 6. 

Haven Church, East Providence. — The Epworth 
League has just held a four days’ fair and festi- 
val in the Town Hall, which was a success both 
financially and socially. The chapter assumes 
the expense of the church music, and has 
donated in addition $50 to the stewards for cur- 
rent expenses. At the quarterly conference the 
return of the pastor, Rev. C. 8. Davis, was unan- 
imously requested. Mr. J. E. C. Farnham is to 
be one of the speakers on ‘‘ Laymen’s day” at 
our Annual Conference. 

Thomson Church, Pawtucket. — The Providence 
District Ministerial Association enjoyed the 
hospitalities of this church, Feb. 14-15. There 
was a good attendance of preachers and an ex- 
cellent meeting. Thomson Church is well located 
in a growing part of the city, and under the pas- 
torate of Rev. W. Lenoir Hood is enjoying pros- 
perity. 

Tabernacle, Olneyville.— The contract for the 
reading room and coffee tavern in the basement 
of the Tabernacle has been let and the pastor 
hopes to be able to invite the Providence Preach- 
ers’ Meeting to hold a session at Olneyville and 
take dinner in the new department in the near 
future. Rev. W. F. Davis and his trustees are en- 
deavoring to solve the problem of the Tabernacle 
in a practical way. Large congregations and good 
religious interest are encouraging features. 

NEMO. 


New Bedford District 

Fall River, First Church.— The daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. 8S. O. Benton is at this writing ina 
private hospital in Providence preparing for a 
critical operation. The parents and Miss Eva, 
the daughter, are the subjects of prayer, not only 
in this church, but throughout their very wide 
circle of friends. 

North Dighton. — Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Sisson 
are in great bereavement. Lawrence, their son, 
about five years old, died Wednesday, feb. 23, 
and Clara is ill with diphtheria, although im- 
proving apparently. Anxiety is felt for the in- 
fant son, who has been exposed. Little Lawrence 
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was an uncommonly winsome fellow, and knew 
all the people near his home. Many loved him 
in the community. Itis asad blow. The lesson 
of trust is being received without rebellion, and 
the stricken parents are an example of the be- 
lievers. 

Fairhaven. — The pastor, Rev. 8S. E. Ellis, in a 
series of meetings just closed, has been assisted 
by Rev. James Tregaskis, the Conference evan- 
gelist, and with good results. About twenty have 
professed conversion. 

Middleboro. — About two hundred persons re- 
sponded to invitations of Shining Circle, King’s 
Daughters, to a *“‘ conversation party” in the 
vestry, Friday, Feb. 11. It was a very successful 
affair. After a program of readings and musica) 
selections, all of which were finely rendered and 
received with great applause, the president of 
the King’s Daughters, Mrs. A. J. Bisbee, in be- 
half of the church and congregation, presented 
Rev. G. A. Grant, the pastor, with an elegant gold 
watch, latest Waltham make, and a silk, gold- 
trimmed chain. Mrs. Grant received a long, fine- 
linked gold chain. The recipients had a genuine 
surprise, as their faces plainly showed. Mrs 
Bisbee was assisted in the presentation by twe 
little misses, Ruth Norton and Erna Cornish, 
who recited each a verse of poetry written for the 
occasion. Refreshments were served. 


South Middleboro. — Mr. Henry Hinckley, son 
of the pastor, Rev. C. N. Hinckley, is in Boston 
fora while. The Epworth League is holding a 
Gospel temperance meeting occasionally. 

Bourne. — Rev. R. E. Schuh has been enjoying 
a visit from Rey. C. 8. Davis, a former pastor of 
this church. 

Falmouth. — The semi-centennial of this church 
edifice was observed by a “ birthday party ” on 
the evening of Feb. 22, given under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society. Over three hundred 
invitation cards were sent out, on one side of 
which was an appropriate verse and the sugges- 
tion of a contribution of “‘ as many cents as you 
are years old.” Nearly all the invitations were 
accepted. The church was well filled with peo- 
ple, and the decorations were elaborate. Rev. 
C. 8. Thurber, of East Falmouth, offered prayer 
The pastor, Rev. R. N. Schuett, delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome, and Rev. F. L. Streeter, of 
Providence, gave the historical address. Mr. 
Streeter was the only ex-pastor present. Sing- 
ing by the Hammond sisters, of Fall River, was 
interspersed during the evening and much en- 
joyed. The first religious society was incorpo- 
rated in 1811, and the town was settled over one 
hundred years before any Methodist service was 
held here. The edifice was erected in 1811, but 
not completed until 1829. The greatest improve- 
ments in the exterior were made last year, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. C. N. Hinckley. 

Nantucket. — Abraham Lincoln’s birthday was 
observed by a union memorial service in this 
church on Sunday evening, Feb.13. Addresses 
were delivered by local clergymen,and the mu- 
sical part of the services was in charge of the 
united choirs of the place. All the G. A. R. or- 
ganizations were present, and the church was 
crowded. There is no regular pastor here now. 

Acushnet.— Rev. H. H. Critchlow, the pastor, 
was engaged in his study on the 9th inst., when 
thirty parishioners, headed by Mrs. Franklyn 
Howland, made a visit to the new parsonage. 
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Mrs. Howland in the name of the donors pre- 
sented him witha purse of money. There were 
other contributions for home use. Rev. E. A 
Lyon created much amusement by sending a 
rooster. The company enjoyed a social evening. 
This church had a Lincoln service, Feb. 13, in 
which thirty children sang patriotic songs. The 
pastor delivered an address on Lincoln. 

Cottage City. — Mrs. Ann Eliza Adams Livesey 
was buried Friday, Feb. 11. She was born in 
Luzerne, N. ¥.,in 1816, and received her educa- 
tion at Glen’s Falls, N. Y., Poultney, Vt., and at 
the Female College, Albany, N. Y. She was a 
fine French scholar, and spoke several languages 
fluently. She taught at Macon, Ga.,and at Hast 
Greenwich (R. I.) Seminary until her marriage 
with Rev. William Livesey in 1848. She was a 
great worker in the temperance cause. One son 
survives her, resident in*Los Angeles, Cal. 


New Bedford, County St. Church. — Several ac- 
cessions were made to this church at the last 
communion; more will be received at the next. 


Fall River, Quarry St. Church. — An extensive 
revival is in progress here. Some extraordinary 
conversions have already taken place. Rev. H.A. 
Ridgway is pastor. 

Provincetown, Centre Church. — Mr. G. W. Pen- 
niman lectured in the Town Hall, Saturday, Feb. 
12, before an audience of seven hundred people 

n“ Picturesque America.” Sunday morning, 
Feb. 13, he spoke in this church on “ No License,” 
and in the evening again in the Town Hall on 
“Our Country, Our Homes and Our Duty.” The 
latter audience overflowed, and hundreds were 
turned away. His work was done under the 
auspices of the W. C. T. U. 

Truro. — The people here regret very much the 
fact that soon Rev. W. D. Wilkinson and his 
family must move, his five years of service hav- 
ing nearly closed. Very complimentary remarks 
are made by the local correspondents. Mr. Wil- 
kinson has taken much interest in local affairs. 


Welifleet.— Rev. O. W. Scott, of Brockton, 
lectured here on “Peeps behind the Curtain,” 
Feb. 11. It was reported in the papers as “ witty 
and entertaining.” 

Orleans. — Rey. C. W. Ruoff, of North Tisbury, 
who was stationed here four years ago, lectured 
here, Feb. 21, on “ The Making of a Man.” 


Provincetown. — The vote on license at the 
election just held stood 121 for and 242 against 
license. KARL. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Augusta District 


Phillips. —I must be allowed to enlarge a little, 
for this is my native place. Sunday, Feb. 13, was 
& perfect winter day, the sun shone brightly, and 
the air was clear and crisp. Mt. Blue was out- 
lined distinctly against the sky. The bell on the 
Union church that used to call me to worship 
when I was a small boy was ringing out its old- 
time invitation, and the fine bell on the Method- 
ist church was harmoniously chiming in. The 
vestry where the young people hold their meet- 
ing at an early hour on Sunday evenings used to 
be the village school-house. The bell that now 
calls them to worship used to call us to study. 
Now the schools are graded and are among the 
best in the State. Now two railroads centre here 


and a weekly paper is published; the village is | 
growing, rents are scarce and real estate is high. | 


Now they have public water-works, electric 
lights, bath-rooms, public library, etc. Rev. 
W. A. Nottage is closing up his fifth year ,here, 
and he and his wife are exceedingly popular with 
all the people. Heis the bishop of this part of 
the county, and has numerous calls to attend fu- 
nerals, officiate at weddings, and christen the 
children. He has officiated at more than 130 fu- 
nerals during his present pastorate. There is 
great and sincere lamentation over his prospect- 
ive departure. Each of the two churches that 
worship in the Union church has had three pas- 
tors during his pastorate here. 

On Sunday morning and evening we had large 
congregations. The Sunday-school numbered 
over 90, and for along time the average attend- 
ance has been over 70. 


The tokens are good for a general revival. 
song-books have been introduced into the social 


services. Material has been purchased by the | 


ladies for painting the church in the near future. 


Benjamin Calder,a member of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church for many years, died in the 
fall, aged 99 years. 
Father Noble is 87 years old and his wife is 


Monday and Tuesday | 
evenings the people came out in large numbers | 
to special services, and God was with us indeed. | 
New | 
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nearly as old. She has been the mother of twelve 
children. Five sons are now living. One is Rev. 
F. A. Noble, D. D., a very prominent Congrega- 
tional minister of Chicago. His mother thinks 
he has shown his wisdom by marrying for his 
second wife a Methodist woman who has been for 
quite along time connected with the Northwest- 
ern University as teacher. 

Whoever may be appointed to this charge next 
spring will find a picturesque town and an intel- 
ligent and alert people. Z1on’s Herap’s list has 
been increased sevenfold during the present pas- 
torate. Union revival services are soon to be 
held. A. 8. L. 


Portland District 


Bowery Beach. — There is a small and scattered 
population at this point, but a brave and faith- 
ful few maintain worship in the old church. 
Rev. J. H. Ford has done a good work here and 
has endeared himself to the people of the place. 
There is a general desire to have him returned 
for another year. 


Gorham.—The severe storm which lasted 
three days caused the suspension of the Minis- 
terial Association, which was to have met here 
Feb. 21-23. It was a disappointment to the peo- 
ple, who had madé generous arrangements for 
entertaining the visitors. Only seven of the 
preachers, including the presiding elder, were 
present. Rev. D. Nelson, assisted by Revs. W. 8. 
Jones and G. F. Cobb and the pastor, led a 
meeting on Monday evening. This was the only 
service held. 


Portland. — Revs. W. F. Berry and F. C. Rogers 
have received unanimous invitations to return 
another year. Nobody will be surprised, of 
course. A 


South Portland. — The Christian Crusaders are 
helping the pastor at South Portland with good 
success, in spite of the unusually stormy 
weather. E. O. T. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


Manchester District includes just now a great 
variety of landscape, the three great storms of 
recent date filling the country with burdens of 
snow, and strangely interfering with the carry- 
ing of the mails and somewhat with the ease and 
comfort of acountry presiding elder. Blizzard 
interruptions this week necessitate another visit 
to South Newbury, Milford and Nashua. 


Let all anxious expectants, ‘‘ wherever found 
and however situated,” possess their souls in 
patience. St. Paul’s, Manchester, will not change 
pastors this year, nor will societies abroad be 
able to realize the fulfilment of their covetous 
desires. Such must learn to be content with 
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such pastors as they have. 
here. 


Rev. E. 8S. Tasker, of Sunapee, has returned 
from his five weeks’ sojourn in Washington, 
D. C., considerably improved in health. He is 
resuming his work with courage. A few souls 
have found the Lord this year, 12 uniting on 
probation and about 60 coming into full connec- 
tion as the fruit of last year’s campaign. 


Vermont and New Hampshire unite in thanks- 
giving for the successful accomplishment of the 
debt-paying effort at the Claremont Junction 
union camp-meeting, and will now push things 
for a successful soul-saving campaign next 
August. 

In the last instalment of these notes an item 
occurred in connection with Hillsboro Bridge 
which has been misunderstood. The good lady 
who got the baker’s dozen of teeth grown like 
Jonah’s gourd does not livein that place; in fact, 
I do not know where she does live, but she is 
somewhere — Mr. F. D. Sanford’s paper says 80, 
and I saw at Hillsboro Bridge the paper contain- 
ing the statement. 

Newport is happy in the expectation that Rev. 
H. D. Deetz, who proved the providential man 
for their need, will continue his well-begun work 
among them for two years more, at least. 


Dr. Rowley belongs 


We now lack only $25 of the needful amount 
to complete our apportionment for the mission- 
ary debt on this district, although we have many 
places in which the pastor’s support is painfully 
meagre. Four dollars a week for the support of 
a family of four and a horse is dreadfully small, 
and yet more than one man on this district has 
received that income, or less, so far this year. 
May God bless them, and make them a blessing 
to the needy souls among whom they live and 
labor for Jesus’ sake! 


One of our New Hampshire boys, succeeding to 
both his father’s business sagacity and his 
mother’s readiness and aptness of speech, has in 
his Vermont field of labor successfully solved a 
great problem of this age—how to win the 
working masses and the professional and busi- 
ness classes to a common interest inthe church. 
Ask Rev. ©. O. Judkins, of Windsor, Vt., how it 
is done, and “gothou and do likewise’? —if you 
can. SiRRON. 


Concord District 


Tilton. — Sunday evening, Feb. 13, Rev. D. O. 
Knowles, D. D., delivered an able, clear and 
forceful address on ‘“ Separation from the 
World.” It was the same address that he gave at 
the recent great League convention, and by 
special invitation of the local League it was re- 
peated in the church at Tilton. The audience- 
room was crowded, about 600 being present. The 
Canadian Jubilee Singers were also present. On 
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country still without a Singer. 
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Test this assertion by trying the 


on instalments—Old ma- 


have a Singer, because it is the best sewing machine for family use. 


*\ free for this purpose upon application to any of our offices. 
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14,000,000 families in the United 
States ; 44,000,000 Singer Sewing 
Machines have been made and 
sold, but the machines have found 
their way all over the world, so 
there are a few families in this 

Of course, every family should 
machine. Delivered at your home 
Sold 
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The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Price, $16.00. 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's —— 
lor examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of V 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 
Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
© ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
ng-Road and Milk 
Wagons. Send for large, free 
Catalogue of all our styles. 










Ship any- 


ehicles, 


No. a. Price, 
shade, apron and fenders, $00. AS good as sells for $00. 


ELKHART cAmeiace AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec'y, ELKHART, IND. 


with curtains, lamps, sun 
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Saturday evening the Jubilee singers gave a con- 
cert in the Town Hall, unde: the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. The interest in church 
work is good, and the pastor, Rev. Roscoe San- 
derson, was invited by the fourth quarterly con- 
ference to return another year. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
South District 


Worcester, Trinity. — Many prominent mem- 
bers are missed during the winter months. Mr. 
Fay has taken up his almost permanent resi- 
dence in Southern California, and Dr. Emerson 
Warner, with his wife, is on one of his annual 
foreign trips of long duration. 


Laurel St.— A benefit reception in honor of 
the 22d was given in Burwood Hall. It was well 
attended and was in all respects a success. 

Webster Square. — A novelty in connection with 
the last quarterly conference was a reception ex- 
tended to Presiding Elder Mansfield. It was a 
happy thought, and drew together an interested 
audience. The pastor’s report was full and val- 
uable, showing a prosperous condition of affairs 
and recording a deal of hard work on his own 
part. 


Coral St. — On the 22d an entertaining address 
on “ The Father of his Country’? was given by 
Rev. Luther Freeman, of Newton Centre. 

Quis. 

North District 


First Church, Somerville. — On Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 22,the Epworth League gave an inter- 
esting art exhibit and colonial reception. The 
principal feature was the exhibition and sale of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal’s reproductions of 
original drawings, in connection with which 
were exhibited many valuable paintings and 
tapestries, busts and carvings, loaned by friends 
of the society. The vestries were richly decorated 
with a profusion of bunting, while screens and 
banquet lamps, tastefully arranged, added much 
to their attractiveness. Music was furnished by 
an orchestra, in addition to which were vocal 
selections by Dr. G. A. Stiles and Ralph Kenis- 
ton, accompanied by Miss Louisa Parkhurst. 
Refreshments were served from several small 
tables by ladies dressed in colonial style. 

Broadway, Somerville. — The year under the 
ministry of Rev. Frederic Woods, D. D., has been 
very successful. The indebtedness which had 
accumulated for current expenses in previous 
years has been paid, and all claims for the pres- 
ent year have been met. This church rejoices in 
a season of unusual prosperity. 


East District 


Lynn, South St.— At the regular meeting of the 
W. F. M. 8. auxiliary of this church a memorial 
service for the late Mrs. 8. L. Gracey, wife of the 
U. 8. consul at Foochow, China, was held. South 
St. Church was Dr. Gracey’s last charge before 
he went to China, and both he and Mrs. Gracey 
were held in high esteem. The president ofthe 
society, Miss Addie J. Bennett, had charge of 
the exercises, which were touchingly interesting 
and varied by choice musical selections.’ A large 
portrait of Mrs. Gracey, beside which beautiful 
flowers were placed, occupied a position on a ta- 
ble in front of the audience. Mrs. Gracey was 
president of this auxiliary during her residence 
in Lynn, and was a member of South St. Church 
at the time of her death. 


Swampscott. — The revival services held at this 
church have been fruitful of good. Miss Jennie 
McMeekin, the Scotch evangelist, wus with the 
church three weeks. Her preaching was earnest, 
direct, and convincing. The seventh week of 
protracted meetings has just closed, during 
which twenty-eight have sought the Lord. Feb. 
6, the pastor received 8 on probation and bap- 
tized 4,and there are more to be received later. 
Cottage meetings among the unconverted are 
now being held with very encouraging results, 
three having started in them last week. Rev. 
F. M. Estes is pastor. H. 





WwW’. F. M.S. — Framingham District Association 
W.F. M.S. held its quarterly meeting at South 
Framingham, Friday, Feb.11. Reports, showing 
that the district is doing good work, were given. 
The distric: secretary, Mrs. M. E. Wright, gave a 
very encouraging report for the past year and 
urged the ladies to greater zeal in the coming 
year. The “ Thought Exchange,” conducted by 
Mrs. Sharp, of Marlboro, gave helpful sugges- 
tions inanswer to the following questions: “ How 
shall we increase our membership?” “ What 
plans for children’s work?” 
the mite-boxes used?” 


“* How generally are 
“ How can we increase 
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our subscription to the Woman’s Missionary 
Friend?” A carefully prepared and very inter- 
esting. paper on * Medica] Missions,’ written by 
Mrs. W. C. Townsend, of Chicopee Falls, was read 
by Mrs. Hartshorne, of Ashland. Miss Ruth M. 
Sites, of Foochow, gave the address of the day, 
and spoke of her own acquaintance with medical 
missionaries and the work as done by them, giv- 
ing many incidents as seen by her of bodies 
healed and souls redeemed through the labors of 
these noble women. A. A. Kn1GuTs, Sec. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting 


The order of the day wasa paper by Dr. James 
Mudge, of Lowell, who replied to the paper on 
“ Ethical Legislation in the Church” by Prof. 
Bowne, of Boston University. In his happy 
introduction Rev. W. T. Perrin, president, said: 
* Evidently Prof. Bowne got hold of a live wire. 
It will take another electrician to put it in its 
proper place.”’ 

Dr. Mudge began by granting equal conscien- 
tiousness and sincerity to those who differed 
with his view of the case, excepting only some 
whose supercilious arrogance put them outside 
the sphere of respectful argument. He gave at 
the outset a history of legislation on ‘* sinful 
amusements ’ in the church, showing that at the 
beginning the sentimeut of Methodists was 
universally against these prevailing forms of 
worldliness — the theatre, the dance, and the 
card-table. The incoming of wealth and social 
prestige caused a gradual change and a danger- 
ous lapse from self-denial and separation from 
the world. In 1872 the General Conference, acting 
upon many memorials, and following the leader- 
ship of some of our strongest men, both ministers 
and laymen, adopted the special regulation now 
in the Discipline, explicitly prohibiting certain 
amusements. For twenty years the church 
seemed satisfied. In 1892the agitation for the 
removal of this prohibition was started in the 
General Conference. It was renewed in 1896, both 
times the proposition for change meeting with 
overwhelming defeat. 

The chief objection to the removal of the pro- 
hibition as it now stands Dr. Mudge declared to 
lie in the fact that the repeal would be inter- 
preted as an encouragement of worldliness and a 
virtual endorsement of the things proscribed. A 
shout of delight. if not derision, would go up 


from the secular press, every variety show, every | 


dance hall, and every gambling hell.. It would be 


a blow to those who try to uphold the spiritual | 
tone of the church. We cannot afford to do any- | 


thing to encourage self-indulgence. Consistency 





would demand that we speedily modify our pro- | 


hibition against the use of all intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. Fundamental morals do 
not need legislation. All admit that the thief, 
the adulterer, the murderer, aye not fit for the 
church. It is on minor moralities that the church 
must express itself. Many members are like 
children. We speak of them as “children of the 
church,” and they need to be taught. 

Dr. Mudge laid down three principles: (1) Leg- 
islation must keep steadily in view the average 
mind. Out of the 5,500,000 Methodists in the 
United States only about 100,000 belong to what 
we call the “ classes ’’ — all the others are of the 
“masses.” It is not right to legislate for the 
comparatively few. The greater number do need 
* some interference.’ (2) The law must be gen- 
eral. It must be against theatre as it is — with- 
out going into minute specifications; and so with 
the others. (3) When public opinion in church 
of State has reached a well-nigh unanimous con- 
clusion, it is right to embody it inlaw. Itis a 
ratchet to keep the wheel from slipping back. 
Would the end in view be better gained by the re- 
peal or the retention of the statute? Surely by 
the retention. Let us make a stringent separation 


of world and church, and try to bring other | 


churches up to our position rather than go down 
to theirs. 

The address was enthusiastically received, 
judged by the frequent applause and the hearty 
vote of thanks given the speaker. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, Dr. J. W. Hamilton and Dr. 
W. H. W. Rees were introduced and spoke briefly. 

Next Monday, March 7, the topic will be “‘ Some 
Needed Changes in Metropolitan Methodism.” 
Dr. G. 8. Chadbourne will speak on “ Needed 
Changes in Church Location,” and Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield on “* Needed Changes in Supervision.” 


For Over Fitty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING Syrup has been used 
by children tee.hing. It soothes the child, softens 
the guws, allsys all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
poe remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a 
ottie. 
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SPRING NEEDS 


What Everybody Requires 
at This Season 


Some Things are of the Ut- 
most Importance to You 


This Will Tell You Just What You Mos 
Need Now and How to Get It. 


In the spring changes always take place in 
our systems which require attention. There 
isatired, languid feeling, a depression, the 
digestive organs become deranged, the blood 
is bad, causing the complexion to become at- 
fected and the person feels an inability to 
work. 

At such a time a spring medicine ia abso- 
lutely necessary, and Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is the medicine you 
want. it will overcome all these conditions. 
lt will invigorate the blood, regulate the di- 
gestive organs, clear. the complexion ani 
make you feel strong and well. 





land, Me., says: — 

** T was completely prostrated from the et- 
fects of two paralytic shocks which attacked 
both sides of my body. A friend recom- 
mended me totry Dr. Greene’s Nervura biood 
and nerve remedy as a remedy, and [ bought 
a bottle in H. H. Hay’s drug store on Middle 
St. I found so much relief from this bottle 
that I continued to take it with increasing 
good results, and [am now much bett«r toan 
I ever expected to be againand give the c-ed- 
it it deserves to Dr. Greene’s Nervura biood 
and nerve remedy for my recovery. I giad'y 
give this testimonial so that other suff rers 
may be able to avail themselves of this excel- 
lent remedy.”’ 

You want health, don’t you? You wan: to 
get up in the morning and feel like doing a 
good day’s work, do you not? And you want 
your children to feel strong and vigorous, 
don’t you? Well, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy will do ali this. 

It will give to you and your childreu per- 
fect healtn, and that is exactly what you 
want. It is the best spring medicine known. 
It was discovered by Dr. Greene, of 34 Tempie 
Place, Boston, Mass., the most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 


eases. Hecan be consulted free of charge, 
personally or by letter. 


The following incident forcefully illus- 
trates the fakes which a certain class of 
secular papers are serving to their readers in 
these days as “‘ war scares:”’ *‘ The fact was 
publi+hed the other day in several sensativral 
newspapers that the Ames Sword Compuny, 
of Chicopee, Mess., had an order for several 
thousand swords, to be furnished to the 
United States Government immediately. 
Run down, it appears that the company has 
been hurrying up an order for a few scab- 
bards to be used by a secret society.” 
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CoNFERENCE PLace TIME BisHoP 
York, New York March 30 =Burst 

— York dast, Brooklyn 30 «= Malialieu 
New Engiand, Worcester April 6 Newman 
N EB. Southern, Attleboro 13 Vincent 
New Hampshire, Dover > is Newman 
Troy, Saratoga = 20° «=Mallalieu 
Vermont, 8. ringfield = 20 Vincent 
Maine, Norway Py 20 Cranston 
East Maine, Bangor = 27 ~Oranstun 


MAINE CONFERENCE. — Will the brethren of 
the Maine Conference and local preachers baving 
pastoral charge please notify me at their earliest 
opportuuity if they intend being present at the 
next session of the Annua. Conference to be held at 
Norway, and whether they will be accompanied by 
their wives or not, as I wish to issue the Conference 
directory and program as soon as possible. 

W. B. ELpRID@GE, Pastor. 


w. F.M.8.— The regular meeting of the Fxecu- 
tive Board will be held Wednesday, March 9, at 10 

m., in the Committee Room, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. A. W. Puinney, Rec. Sec. 


AMERICAN McALL ASSOOI,TION, — The four- | 


teenth annual meeting of the Boston Auxiliary :f 
the American McAIl Association will be held in the 


chapel of tne Central Congregational Church, cor- | 


ner of Berkeley and Newbury Sts.,on Wednesday, 
March 9, at3o’clock. Rev. E. L. Clark will preside 
Address by B Sherwood Dunn, M. D., late of Paris. 
Mrs, Pryor, one of Boston’s gifted soloists, will sing 
from the “ C.unttques Populaires.” 


BOSTON CIROUIT EPWORTH LEAGUE — EVEN- 
ING MEETING. — On account of the large number 
who cannot attend an afternoon meeting, the next 


gathering of the Boston Circuit will be h-ld on 
Wednesday evening. March 16, in Bromfi-ld 8t. 
Church. The exercises will begin 4t7o’clock. At8, 
Rev. Dr J. M. Gray, of Chi. go, leader of the Union 
Bible ciass, will give ao address on * How to Master 
the English Bible.” Leagues that cannot attend in 
a body are requested to send as targe delegations 
as possible. 


NORTH DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE. — The 


annual convention and election of officers will oc- 
cur on Thursday, may 26, place to be announced 
later. W. LU. LINCOLN, sec. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFSRENCE — ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. — Will brethren who have been invited as 


guests during Conference, and those who bave spe- 
cial requests as to their entertainment, please no- 
tify the undersigned as soon as wae e 

. HoLway. 


—— ——— 


BOSTON DISTRIOT W. F. M.8. wiil hold a con- 
vention at Parkman 8t. Church, Dorchester, Thurs- 
day, March 10. Sessions at l0and2. At the morn- 


ing session election of officers and auxiliary news. 
In the afternoon a balf-bour with our N. EB. Bra: ch 
missionaries, and address by Miss Mary A. Danforth 
Basket luuch It ts he oped « large number of |.dies 
on the district wil! attend this meeting. 

Any Fivid’s Corner car marked Asbmont and Mil- 
ton passes Parkman St.. which is just beyond Field’s 
Corner. The chur :h is but two minutes’ walk from 
car. Mrs ADA M. FULLER, Dist. Sec. 


TO ALL METHODIST MINISTERS: A young fel- 
low is beating his way through the country by rep- 


resentiog himeelf as the son of Rev Dr. McKaig, 
presiding elderof the Northern Minnesota onafer 
ence. By correspondence with Dr. mcKaig I fiod 
the fellow isa fraat. Look out for him. aod if pos- 
sible have him arrested. Joun D PICKLES. 





No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


URIENTAL ENTERTAINMENTS 


The following are some of the scenes in a series of 
ente:tainments given by Mrs. F.S Gardner in the 
nterest of churches, societies, and various organi- 


zations, after an extended journey through Egypt 
and Syria: 


Jerusalem, School of Mohammedans, 
Egyptian weeene. s 4 
Z ‘res Sercnade, 
Wedding in Cana of Galiice 
A gerian Tea, 
Cairo D.nner, 
Easter Festival in Jerusa.em. 


For full particulars. address, 
Mrs. F. 8. GARUONER, Box 15%. Newton, Mass. | 


*SEND FOR A BICYCLE 


¥: High Grade ’98 Models, $14 to 640. 

y » CREAT CLEARINC SALE of 197 and '% 
~t models, best makes, @9.75 to @18, | Sent on 
, approval without a cent payment. Free use 
of wheel to ouragents. Write for our new 
plan * How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
money. SPECIAL THIS YEEK—4 high 
grade 97 models [slightly shopworn), $10.75 

Hieach. *Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
book of art, FREE for stamp while they last 


Mead Cycle Co., 276 Ave. 8 Chicago. 
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“A pee are of the highest order 
cellence in manufacture.” 


Waller Baker 8a D 


Breakfast 











Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 

| see Nutritious. 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid. 


Established 17380. 
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+ We [CHS Fjul CE 


A sustaining G. uid us 
food, nota stimulant. Delicious, appetizing. 
Dr. Alien, Worcester Mass., says 't takes 
lace of Hypophosph.tes and does better serv- 
ce. 
Ask your doctor. He’ll say see that the label 
says WELOHB’S. Allchurches use it. 
‘ase 0: Pints, 2 dozen, all charges ad, $6 85 
t Single Pint, express paid, 44. ents in stamps 


WELCH Grape Juice Co , Watkins, N Y¥ 
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( 2 HARTSHOR SELF-ACTING . 


me do" ON 
NAME THUS 


LABEL 
THE GENUINE 








=~ ARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses beautifies the hair. 
| Promotes & taxuriant 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful ia | 
Cures aca pale eamagee 6 Os hair falling. 
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A .utrient Tonic. A® | soon Oe 


| 








from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, 
beet, &c., and yet at as low 


Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
to be the very earliest ofallthe @ 


wrinkled sorts, Try the Enormous 

potato (604 bus. per measured acre) 

the best of all the early beets, the new 

cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 

| the best garden you will need our cata- 

logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 

table seed,many of them of our own raising, 

The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 

est to wife and daughter. It is Free, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON. 

43 years. Marblehead, Mass. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY 


Raise your Coffee at a cost of 2cents a pound and 
let high tariff Coffee go ludorsed by uver 10,000 


farmers alloverthe U.uion. Senco 20 ceuts for large 
catalogue of other seed noveities and enough serd 


to pla: t 200 hilla, which will grow enough to make 
100 galions good esoogh foraking Special prices 
to agents, who make $200 10 $400 a day selling this 
| wonderful seed. New Vineless Bu .ch Yam Putato, 
largest, sweetest, earles« aud mest productive 
| known. Postpaid 30 ots. per ib. By express, not 
prepaid, cts. Addre-s, 


The Western Novelty Seed Co.,Buckner, Mo. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
© § Cyccnocencsocosama aod =) 


Warch and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
doz. Packag es of Bluine at 10 cents eac 
a) oer full’ Sidress by return mall - 
forward ne, post-paid. 

g Prema 


Dist ‘as money required. 


o7 MUNICIPAL WARRANTS. 
Safest short-time paper, corning 6 to 9%, 
White for details. Robt. E. Strahorn & Co., 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


. VANDUZEN C0., Cineianatl, 0. 


or Ay Hieh Clas*, Best Grade C opper he Tis 
Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


FAVORABLY hooped $555 o601826, 
MAZE FURNISHED 
HURCH, SCnOOL & OF ayy 


MENEELY PUREST, BES 
WEST- TROY, CO lee une 


CHIMES. Ere CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 


Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State st. BOSTON, 


aod Whirkey Hab 
its Cured. Write 
K.Y Woolley, 4D 
Atlanta, Ga 








BRASS TREES 


The use of pegs for clothing is nothing 


new. 
your boot straps. 

But the putting of the pegs on a pole s0 
that they could be carried to any part of the 
house was something that the world had 
wanted for centuries. 
sale of our English Clothes Trees has been 
enormous. 


It is as old as levitation by means of 


The idea *‘ took.”’ The 


| This year we bring them out in burnished brass. The old dull stick now 


glows resplendent. 


lifetime. 


many branches, curves and shoots on which you can drop a coat. 
carrying capacity is endlessly multiplied. 

The tubing is lighter and stronger than wood. Being of brass it will last ~ 

The demand for these Portable Stands is large and the sale of these lat- 


It is a bright picture in the room. The brass hooks admit of 


Thus the loop 


| est patterns promises to be unprecedented. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
| 48 Canal Street 

















OBITUARIES 


“ No graves are there;”’ 
Father, we thank Thee that there is a clime 
Guarded alike from death, and grief and care, 
Untouched by time. 


— R. A. Rhees. 





Hoyt.— Mrs. Louisa Hoyt was born in 
Barrington, N. H., in June, 1825, and entered 
into rest from her home in Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 18, 1898. 

United in marriage with Mr. John Hoyt in 
1845, for many years her home was in Dover, 
N. H., where her husband was for some 
twenty years a deacon and most efficient 
supporter of the Broadway Free Baptist 
Cnourch. They afterward moved to Lowell, 
Mass., where Mr. Hoyt died. Of the family 
of four children two sons — Walter and 
Frank — are now engaged in business in 
Lowell, and the former is an official member 
of the Worthen St. M. E. Church. 

In 1887 Mrs. Hoyt witn her daughter and a 
son moved to Boston and settled in the 
neighborhogd of Temple St. Church, which 
became her church home. Ili health pre- 
vented her attendance at the social gather- 
ings and,to a large extent, on public wor- 
ship,and she was therefore well known to 
comparatively few of the church; but all who 
had the privilege of her acquaintance were 
impressed with the eweetness and fhellow- 
ness of a spirit purified by years of discipline 
and pain. Unselfishiy interested in the wel- 
fare of others, she forgot herself in her 
desire to help end comfort those about her. 

Her life, so full of fortitude and patience, 
had a fitting close. The peace that passeth 
all understanding enveloped her Jast hours. 
Rejoicing in the Saviour who had for so 
long guided her, she quietly fell asleep, and, 
almost ere we knew it, had eptered the gates 
of life, into that city whose inhabitants shall 
not say, I am sick. 

The funeral services were held in Dover, 
conducted by ber pastor, Rev. W. T. Perrin, 
of Temple St. Church. Her body was laid 
to rest beside her husband. Her children, 
while sorrowing at their loss, rejoice in 
a sure hope of a glad reunion when tney, too, 
shall have finished life’s course. ° 





Cowles, — Thomas Cowles was born in 
Westfield (West Parish), Mars., April 2, 
1816,and died at the home of E. H. Pardee, 
in the same town, Dec. 18, 1897. He had 
lived with Mr. Pardee for the last ten years. 

Mr. Cowles, or ‘‘ Uncle Toomas,”’ as. he 
was invariably called by every one, was mar- 
ried three times: Nov. 22, 1837, to Maritta 
Rising; June 1, 1858, to Lydia W. White; and 
Jan, 29, 1874, to Lucy A. Hastings. Six chil- 
dren survive him — T. M. Cowles, of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; O. L. Cowles, J. B. Cowles, and 
kK. M. Cowles, of Springfield; Mrs. O. M. 
Campbell and W. M. Cowles, of Westfield. 

Mr. Cowles has filled responsible public 
positions. In 1855-56 he was on the board 
of selectmen, and he has also served as as- 
sessor. Temperance and other moral reforms 
found in him an ardent supporter, but it was 
in connection with distinctively religious 
work that he was best known. He was con- 
verted in 1840, under the preaching of Rev. 
King Hastings. The day and hour of con- 
version he never doubted, and asa result of 
it over fifty-six years of hard, honest, faith- 
ful serviee were given by him to the West 
Parish Methodist Episcopal Church. As a 
class-leader from the date of his conversion 
to his death, his rich Christian experience 
and more than ordinary natural ability as 
an exhorter, with his untiring zeal in the 
service of God, ranked him among the best. 

He was superintendent of the Sunday-school 
continuously tor twenty five years, during 
which time he started several schools in out- 
lying districts which be conducted Sabbath 
afternoons. He would labor in any depart- 
ment of Christian work with all his might, 
and was benevolent in the extreme. To read 
and study daily the Word of God was his 
chief delight, as his well-worn and marked 
Bible, which during his last years was al- 
most constantly in his hand, will testity. 
ZION’s HERALD has been a constant visitor 
in his home for many years. 

His last days were full of suffering, but his 
hope in Christ was firm to the end. He 
longed to be with Him and thoss dear ones 
who had gone before. Among the last words 
he uttered during his conscious moments 
were: “‘ I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course,I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for mé a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love His appearing.’ ” 

» At the funeral, which was held in the 
church he so much loved, many friends and 
relatives paid their last tokens of respect to 
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one who had walked among them for so 
many years. A former tor, Rev. Jerome 
Wood, of Greenfield, and the present pastor, 
Rev. James Sutherland, conducted the serv- 
ices. ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, that they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.” care - | 

JAMES SUTHERLAND. 





Thompson. — Robert W. Thompson died 
in New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 28, 1897, aged 
85 P hg 5 months, and 20 —- 

r. Thompon had resided in Derry, N. H., 
all his life except the last year. He was one 
of the old-time members of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. For many years he 
was the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. His house was the minister’s home 
after the olden style, when hospitality 
abounded. In those days his time and 
means were freely devoted to the church. 
Years of feebleness succeeded these years of 
activity. For more than twenty years, since 
the faithful mother died, he made his home 
with the youngest daughter, Mrs. J. R. Bar- 
bank. The oldest daughter, Mrs. Jennie 
Harriot, died, and was carried home for 
burial in the family lot in the East Derry 
cemetery. Carrie, the other daughter,'be- 
came the wife of Rev. W. W. Baldwin, of 
the New England Conference. Albert, the 
oldest son, became an honored citizen of 
Chichester, N. H.,and Henry, the youngest 
son, died in New York. | 

These long years of feebleness were not 
without their trials, but the final months 
brought a deeper peace, a higher joy, and a 
holier rest. Ueep longings were felt for the 
life beyond and the meeting again with 
those who had — on before him. The end 
finally came suddenly, and with an upturned 
eye and a bright smile he gave his Jast intel- 
ligent expression as the cloud swept between 
him and the loved ones around his dying 
bed. And he “ was not, for God took him.” 

His funeral services were conducted by his 
last pastor, Rev. W. E. Kugler, of New Bed- 
ford,and the interment was by the side of 
the beloved ones in Derry. All the remain- 
ing members of the family stood by the side 
ot the grave as his remains were lowered 
into it. 
have the loss, but the rest must be very glo- 
rious to him who has entered a 





Nind. — Mary Ciarissa Nind, wife of Rev. 
George B. Nind, died at Oak Park, Ill., Dec. 


26,1897. She was born in Wayne, Lafayette | 


Jan. 17, 1862, the seventh | MENT IRIE by mail 


County, Wis., 
child and eldest daughter ,of James_H. and 
Sarah Nelson. 

Mrs. Nind had the advantage of being 
reared in a home frequently referred to by 
her pastors as a model Methodist household. 
Her parents and their nine children were all 


earnest Christians and loyal members of the | 


Methodist Episcopal Cnourch. As known to 
me in college days and later in New Bedford, 
Mary possessed a character worthy of her 


ancestry and her surroundings — devout, | 
trustful, unfiinchingly loyal to conviction, | 


gentle, patient, and righteously ambitious. 


July 15, 1887, she was married to George B. | 
Nind, and soon went with him to Pernam- | 


buco, Brazil, the fourth of ber family to en- 


gage in the missionary work inaugurated by | 


William Taylor. One brother, Justus H. 


Nelson, a graduate of Lawrence University | 


and of the Boston University School of The- 


ology, is now a missionary in Para, Brazil, 


where he has done heroic work for many 
years. 


Ill. 
riage. 


After three years of mission work in Bra- | 
zil, failing bealth compelled Mrs. Nind to 
When her 
health seemed restored she again went to 
Pernambuco, only to undergo another year | 
of suffering and fruitless effort to baffle dis- 
When it was found to be impossible 
to remain longerin their chosen field of la- 
bor without sacrificing her life, she came, 
with her husband, to New Bedford, Mass., 
where their acquaintance with the language 
enabled them to successfully conduct our 
Here it seemed, at 
first, to her friends and to her physician, 
that the end of her life was near; but aftera | 
severe iliness, in which the beauty and 
strength of her character were clearly re- 
vealed, she regained a measure of health, and 
was enabled to remain three years in the mis- 
sion work. These, however, were years of 
Her cheer- | 
fulness and patience, her wonderful courage, 
her desire for health, not for her own sake, 
but forthe sake of the Master’s work, her 
unselfishness, which led her at times to 


return to the United States. 


Portuguese Mission. 


suffering, and of great weakness. 








The loss is very great to those who | 


John N. Nelson, a graduate of Law- | 
rence University, died in mission work in | 
Para in September, 1881; James W. Nelson, | 
also a graduate of Lawrence University, 
failed in health while in mission work in 
Para, and died a few years later in Winetka. 
Mary hed taken a partial course in the 
same institution of learning before her mar- 
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make sacrifices for the good of others which 
seemed tosome of us to be too great, will 
never be forgotten. 

She wasatrue wife and mother, meeting 
all the responsibilities of ber domestic life 
with intelligence and fidelity. Their first 
cbild, Phebe Nelson, was born and died in 
Pernambuco, in October, 1888. The surviv- 
ing children are Gretchen, aged 5. and Lydia, 
aged 4. J. 1. BARTHOLOMEW. 





Huntington. — Mrs. Lucy Edwards Hunt- 
ington, widow of Rev. William P. Hunting- 
top, who died in Amherst, March 7, 1885, 
passed away at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Prof. Charles Wellington, Wednesday, 
Feb. 9, 1898. Mrs. Huntington had been «a 
great sufferer for several years, and for the 


BABY | 
HUMORS 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and 
rest for tired mothers in a warm bath with 
CutTicura Soap, and a single application of 
CuTIcURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 
The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and 
pimply humors of the skin, scalp, and blood. 


(iticura 


Is sold thronghout the world. Porrer Dave awn Cuewicat 
Coxporation, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
Oj ** How to Cure Every Baby Humor,” mailed free. 











BABY BLEMISHE 


Prevented and Cured by 
CUTICURA SOAP 


. el eee ED bd Oe CO 
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TREATED FREE. Pos- 
0 0 PSY ltively CURED with Veg- 

etable Remedies. Have 

cured many thousand cases 
caile» hopeless. 


first dose symptoms yo! 
disappear and in ten days at least two- thirds of a 
HOOK of testimonials of 
10 DAY~’ TREAT- 
Dr. H. H. Green’s Sons, 


symptoms are remov 
miraclous cures sent FREE. 


Specialists, ATLANTA GA. 
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ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. It is quickly absorbed. 60 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, &6 Warren St., New York City. 





CATARRH INHALER 


RPREE! 


Only One Person in Fifty 
Cured by oid m«thods of treat- 
ing Catarrh—now everywhere 
cocdemned. 

ihe new Scientific Catarrh In- 
haler of Dr. Worst’s mailed Free 
to all readers of this paper. 


CURES BY INHALATION, 
And is the latest and best up-to-date inethoé 





for curing Catarrh, Asthma. Colds, Bron« shy 
Sore Throat, Headache, and is endorsed by al 
Physicians. 


— 
Crown Potnt, N. ¥ . Nov 14, 1897. 
“It enred me in three days of a stubborn congh. I 
believe it a God-send to the afflicted.”’ B. F. Bevins, 
Opessa, Mo., Oct. 18, 1297. 
“It beats the world for Catarrh and Rheuma- 
tism.” W.C. DAnNaLson 
Isaac Mitier, Clay City, Ind., writes: “Your 
Catarrh Inhaler has cured me sound and we!!."’ 
{ We can furnish thousands like the above.] 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

I will for a short time mail any reader of this 
paper my new Inhaler with Medicine for one 
year on three day’s trial free. 

If it gives satisfaction, send me $1.00, if not 
‘eturn it. Send forit now. Address, 

DR. BE. J. WORST, Box 8 = Achland, Uhio. 
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t twelve months her cup of affliction had 
Ce very deep and bitter. 

A rare spirit bes left us, in the peace and 
triumphs of the Christian faith. The mother 
of eleven children, she had learned long 
since the lessons of self-sacrifice, patience, 
fortitude; and the virtues of a disciplined 
life shone steadily clear and bright through 
the long years of — decline to the end. 
Born in Chesterfield, in 1820, in a typical 


New England country home, of the vigorous | 
stock of the Edwards and Burnell families | 


united, Lucy Edwards was known in her 
girlhood es one of the choicest daughters of 
the Massachusetts Highlands. Her remark- 
able blue eyes, fair complexion, soft brown 
hair which never grew gray, her rich, sym- 
thetic voice, her marvelous vitality and 
mental alertness, her gracious manners, sim- 
ple yet dignified, w es the favor and 
confidence of every one by ir 
— al! these traits were such as to make hera 
distinguished figure in any community. Her 
children always belfeved in her judgments, 
for they were clear and just. Her love was 
abundant and sweet, but never indulgent to 
wrong or tolerant of things in conduct that 
ought to bave restraint or reproof. She 
stood firmly for the moral law in the house- 
hold, applying it lovingly to all the details 
ot her varied administration. Her mind was 
alwe ys awake to the large questions of pub- 
lic lite. In the antislavery debates during 
the war of the rebellion, in all the modern 
questions of social reform,and of the en- 
largement of the field for woman’s infinence, 
she read widely and talked way witb kin- 
dred and friends of the themes which stirred 
the general thouebt of the times. Whether 
as the wife of a Unitarian minister, as in her 
early married life,or later as a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Charch, ecclesias- 
tical differences did not alter the essential 
character, which was serene, strong and 
beautiful in any setting. Surely,“ the life 
is more than meat and the body than rai- 
ment;’’? and in her bistory this wae notably 
true. As her dust is laid to rest in the - 
ful Hadley churchyard, a host of friends join 
with her children and children’s children in 
calling her blessed. 

Mrs Bishop Samuel Fallows, of Chicago, 
Dean William E. Huntington, of Buston 
University, Mrs. Edward P. Brooks, of San 
Diego, Cal., Mrs. T. C. Day, of Indianapolis, 
Dr. Theodore G. Huntington, of New York, 
Mrs. Prof. Charles Wellington, of Amherst, 
and Prof. Ellery C. Huntington, of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, are the surviving chil- 
dren. Four have died, among whom Rev. 
Frederick 8. Huntington, who died in Am- 
herst in 1888, is remembered by many. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
A. C. Skinner, pastor of Wesley Church, 
Amherst, Friday afternoon, Feb. 11. 


— Amherst Record. 





Hunt. — Mrs. Jennie M. Hunt was born 
Nov. 2, 1822, and died in Concord, N.»H., 
Nov. 16, 1898. 

She was married, Nov. 26,1851, to Albion 
Hunt, by Rev. Dr. J. W. Merrill. In early 
life she gave her heart to God and became a 
most devoted follower of Christ. She, was 
for many years a wortby member of the First 
M. E. Church, and for along time associated 
with Mrs. Rand and Mrs. Bishop Baker. 

This excellent woman leaves a husband, 
one son and two daughters, who for the past 
three years have cared for her day and night, 
and who mourn her departure. Such devo- 
tion is seldom found in these days of forget- 
one and indifference on the part of chil- 

ren. 

The faneral was from the home, the writer, 
assisted by Rey. Dr. J. W. Merrill, officiating. 

* 


Female Complaints — Welcome News 





It isa fact that our women suffer from fe- 
male complaints and are consequently weak, 
tired, nervous, dragged-out and full of pains 
and aches. Ur. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., who is without doubt the 
most successful specialist in curing female 
comp aints, offers to give free consultation 
by mail to all women suffering from these 
distressing weaknesses, discharges, pains and 
irregularities. Consult Dr. Greene by letter 
and he will write you carefully explaining all 
your symptoms so plainly that you will un- 
derstand exactly what ails you. Write now. 
He can and will cure you. 

















Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 165. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., 
President. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Bishop Foster’s New Volume, 


GOD --- Nature and Attributes. 


By RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER, D. D., LL. D. 
Royal Octavo. Cloth. $3. 


7 
Story of the Christian Church 
By GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D., LL. D. 
Late P,ofessor of Church History in Drew Theological Seminary, 
The author epeaks throughout the entire volume with his own voice, in his own clear English, and 
with his own extraordinary power of vivid narration. 


Royal Octavo. Cloth. $3.50. 


Epworth English Bible Course 
FIRST YEAR'S VOLUME, 18%. 
Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Wisdom of Solomon 
From the Modern Readers’ Bible. 
By Prof. RICHARD G. MOULTON. 


“ The Epworth English Bible Course is arranged to encourage the yuung people of the Church to read 
the Bible and to memorize portions of it. 


Cloth. 680 pages. 90 cte; postage 8 cts. additional. 














Dr. Buckley's History mm ° 


METHODISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The fullness of Dr. Buckley’s history in the events of recent years appears in the accounts given of 
the Book Concern controversy, the Lay Delegation struggie, the ecumenical conferences in London and 
Washington, the contest over the admission of women to membership in the General Conference, the de- 
velopment of the Woman's Missionary Societies, the Church Extension Society, the Board of Education, 
the Chautauqua Movement, the Epworth League, the Deaconess Work, and the establishment of hospitals, 


asylums, and homes. 


In this comprehensive history the records of American Methodism are brought 


down to the close of the General Conference held at Cleveland in 1896. 


2 Volumes. 


Cloth. $5. 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Winter term of Sist year is now open. 
Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 

Principal. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


—— eee — sew ne <a 

For the [year 1898-99\two Resident (Williams)? Fel- 
lowshipsjiof $400 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian ministry. These Fel.owships 
are designed to encourage advanced theological 
work of a high order. 
by testimonials and specimens of work, must be 
made before April 1s{, 1898, .n special blanks to be ob- 


Applications, accompanied | 


| EDUCATIONAL 


New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female 
| College 


— 53d Year — 
Winter term opens Jan. 4, 1898. 


| Students prepared for college and for professiona 
| schools. Courses in Music, Art, and Elocution. 
| Good Commercial department. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours’ 
| nde frum Boston. Commodious butidings heated 
by steam and lighted Resident 
nurse, Twelve teachers, 


by electricity. 





~ 


Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


tained of Rosgert 8. Morison, Secretary of the Fac- | 


ulty, Cambridge, Mass. 


East Maine Seminary 
Bucksport, Me. 
W. A. HUTCHISON, President 


Expenses low. Send for catalog. 
Spring term begins March. 14. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CU., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1942 12th St., Washin n, D. 0. 
St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Oentury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo 
$25 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
595 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 


Send to any of the above agencies fer Agency 





Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers 
on application. 
| Large bers of school officers from ail sec- 
| tions ui the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00. 





GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 


| MassacuusetTts, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


| Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggerts to parents seeking a good schoo! consid- 
eration of the following points in its methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
| early and long sleep; a flae gymnasium furnished by 
| Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 

ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 

etc. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four yeara’ course; in some things equai to 

| college work; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life, Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eightor ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;personal 
oversight in habits, manners, care ©” »«rson, room, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women 

| Home Sanitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Her- 

ALD), 


| 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tuesday, February 22 


— The prosecution closes in the Lattimer (Pa.) 
shooting case; Sheriff Martin’s defence begins. 

— The long-promised local government meas- 
ure for Ireland presented in the House of Com- 
mons. 

— A $200,000,000 fire in Tampico, Mexico — wharf, 
custom-house and merchandise. 

— The Census bill before the Senate; the Sun- 
dry Civil bill, with estimates reduced by nearly 
$13,000,000, reported to the House. 

— The Fall River spinners go back to work. 


Wednesday, February 23 


— The Zola trial coming to an end. M. Labori, 
Zola’s counsel, makes a terrific arraignment of 
the civil and military rulers of France. 

—The Negro postmaster at Lake City, 5. C., 
murdered by a mob of white men; his infant 
child also killed; his wife, two daughters and 
son wounded, and his house burned. 





— Wrecking companies contract to raise the 
“ Maine; ” $1,371 a day for the work, and $100,000 
if they bring her to New York in 125 days; 158 
bodies thus far recovered. 

— The Philippine rebel leaders bought off by 
Spain for $600,000. 

—The Senate passes the bill authorizing two 
more regiments; a resolution adopted inquiring 
whether a man-of-war equal to any in the world 
can be built and equipped in this country in 
twelve months; to be named “George Wash- 
ington.” 

—An Anglo-German 
ranged for China. 

—~ Wreck of the British ship 
tucket shoals; 18 lives lost. 


Thursday, February 24 


— Zola sentenced toa year’s imprisonment, and 
to pay 3,000 francs. 


loan of #80,000,000 ar- 


“ Asia”? on Nan- 


— The post-office at Lake City, 8S. C., to be dis- 
continued; the Postmaster General offers rewards 
for the conviction of the murderers of the post- 
master. 


— Over six hundred letters ground in pieces 
during transmission in the New York pneumatic 
tubes. 

— The Walker and Sprague electric companies 
to equip the Brooklyn Elevated road with motors; 
the cost said to be over $2,500,000. 

— Commissioner Cridiey, the successor of the 
late Major Handy, goes abroad to arrange for ex- 
hibits from this country at the Paris Exposition. 


Friday, February 25 


—Four French newspapers ordered to stop 
agitation of the Dreyfus matter; foreign corre- 
spondents of newspapers also warned; Col. Pic- 
quari dismissea from the army; the Government 
sustained by the Deputies. 

— Five hundred reindeer destined for Alaska 
on their way to this country. 


— Sixteen vessels loading at Seattle for the gold 
fields. 

— Convincing evidence that the Lattimer (Pa.) 
strikers were armed and violent. 

—A relief bill for the sufferers from the 
** Maine’ tragedy reported in the House. 

Saturday, February 26 

The Spanish cruiser “ Vizcaya” 

York for Havana. 


leaves New 


— Official permission given for the importation 
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of all foreign goods into inland China in un- 


opened packages. 

— The Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pends “the léngand short haul” clause on all 
passenger traffic for which the Canadian road 
competes. 

— Senator Proctor sails for Havana. 


— The Navy Department orders 300,000 tons of 
coal. 


Monday, February 28 


— The French line steamer, ‘‘ La Champagne,” 
one week overdue at New York, reported an- 
chored off Newfoundland banks, completely 
disabled; subsequently towed into Halifax. 

— An unsucce.aful attempt to assassinate King 
George of Greece. 


— The Spanish Cortes dissolved. 

—An official Spanish statement that there are 
no torpedoes or submarine mines in Havana 
harbor. 

— Great Britain to add 23,000 men to her army. 

— The British steamer “ Legislator” burned at 
sea; six lives lost. 

— Bread riots occurring almost daily in Sala- 
manca, Spain. 

— William M. Singerly, publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Record, dies in Philadelphia. 


— About eighty bodies still missin,, supposed | 


to be entangled in the wreck of the *‘ Maine.” 


N. E. Deaconess Work 


We need not tell the readers of Zion’s HERALD 
about our deaconess work in Boston, but we may 
tell them of the need for enlargement of our 
Hospital. The time has come when we have re- 
fused seven patients in one day for want of 
room. 

We now have an opportunity, if taken immedi- 
ately, to secure for $25,000 a mest desirable tract 
of land — one of those delightful, available situ- 
ations that are growing so scarce near the city. 
Will not every one who would like to see the 
work go forward, respond at once in this crisis, 
lest we lose this rare opportunity ? 

Send subscriptions without delay to the treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. W. CusHING, 

1577 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


— Rev. Luther Freeman, of Newton Centre, 
writes on Monday: “‘I called on Dr. C. F. 
Allen at his home in Portland, Me., yester- 
day afternoon, and found him in his great 
chair flooded with the western sun. His 
face was bright with the great light within, 
and to hear his reminiscences of Method- 
ism’s eerlier days and keen observations on 
current events was an inspiration. Dr. Allen 
18 unable to walk, but his mind is clear and 
active. The visite of his many friends are a 
constant source of pleasure, and never seem 
cause to weariness. This great soul will never 
see night, but as the soadows lengthen to the 
evening the light of a larger day will dawn 
and ‘at evening time it shall be light.’ ”’ 


Lasell Reunion at the Vendome 


N Tuesday, Feb 22, occurred the seventh 

midwinter reunion of the former pup'Is 
and teachers of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
now residing in New England. The gather 


ing took plece in Boston, at the Vendome, 
and was quite well attended considering the 
unfavorableness of the weather, there being 
present nearly a bundred of those who had ar 
one or time or other been at L2seill as students 
or teachers, and,in addition. a number of 
gentlemen, chiefiy the husbands of old Lage) 
girls. There was first a reception from cne 
o’clock to two, during which old acquairt- 
ances were renewed and new ones madz- 

After this the company adjourned to one of 
the prettiest dining-halis in this fine hotel, 
where was eerved an elegant and deiicious 
luncheon. The dainties cleared away, there 
followed an intere-ting after-dinner program, 
consisting of music ard responses to various 
toasts. Dr. C. W. Gallegher, now acting as 
substitute for Principe! Bragdon in the ab 

sence of the latter, res »onded in an apt and 
pithy speech to the toast “ Lasell;”’ Mise 
Witherbee, one of the present faculty, to thar 
of “ The Facu'ty; ” Mr. A. T. Cass to * Lasell 
Girls; ’ and Miss Lillie Potter to “‘ George 
Washington,” in asp-ech snappy and spark 

ling. The Lasell Quartet — Misses Laura 
Geohegan, Bessie Cook, Mary Thomson and 
Edith Moulton — furnishec the music for the 
occasion. 





America’s greate-t medicine is H o's Sarsapa- 


to do any good whatever. 





March 2, ig98 


What Mrs. Jones Tells Her Neighbor 


“[ say,1 can polish my stove easier and 
better and cheaper with the old reliable Ris- 
ing Sun Stove Polish in cakes than with any 
other kind. Nobody can fool me any more 
with paints in bottles and enamels that soi] 
the hands, made out of soap, and burn off as 
fast as Ican put iton. For general blacking 
I use the Rising Suan in cakes; for an after 
dinner shine Itouch up my stove with the 
Sun Paste.”’ 


a wonderful discovery yet a discovery of far greater 
value will be made known free to any one address. 
ng Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y. 


Only the Best 


Is good enough. The best cost no more than the 
wor-t; «specially in medicines. Adamson’s Botan. 
ic Cough Balsam sells for 35 and 75 cents a bettie, and 
there’e none better at any price. Your locai Drug- 
gist selis it. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Animated Pictures and Graphophone 
COMBINED, 


Originated and given solely by this company. 
They have no equal for interest and enjoyment 
for both old and young— are the most popular en 











| tertainments now betore the public — Peculiarly 


fitted for Church, League, Endeavor Society, Fair, 
Lodge and Moral workers everywhere. Address 


NEW ENGLAND KINEMATOSCOPE CO., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
L. A. Bosworrn, Pres’t. 





MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD 


In preparation. “The Life and Public 
Work of Miss Willard,” finely illustrated, 
complete and authentic. Agents Wanted. 
A rare opportunity. Be wise and secure an 
agency at once. 

B. B. RUSSELL. 57 Cornhill, Boston. 


A WONDERFUL GOLD MINE! 
** THE NEW KLONDIKE ”’ 


Located in the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Less than 14 Hours’ Ride from toston. 
Less than 300 Miles f om Boston. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY LARGE DIVIDENDS 


Mea and women of fine character and address, 
clergym:n, school teachers and others, t seli the 
stock of a very rich goid mine, :ocated in the Priv 
ince of Quebec, Canada; we fur: ish absolute proof 
of its wonderful we Ith, the reports of two experts 
who have examined the property, one of them “a 
torty-niner,” who has been ali his life in the mia 
ing bu-iness, and the other a mining engineer and 
arsayer of thirty y ars’ experienc A very liberal 
commission of 10 per c4nt. will be paid. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. A PARSONS. 
154 Commercial 8 . Bosito», Ma‘s 


DO YOU WISH TQ 


Travel Anywhere ? 


REVWVEMBER 
To save time an’ money by 
writirg now for Tourist 
Gazette, 100 page= all about 
Travel. M-iled F ee. 
5. GAZE & SON8, LTD., 
113 Broadway, New York. 
201 Washington 8t., Boston 
(Establiched Half a Century 


vy) 
EUROPE EGYPT PALESTINE 
NEW PROGRAMS READY 


LOOK ABOVE 





A striking and original service for Ceater, Also 
ano'ber beau iu! service, * Day of T iu ph.” 
The Sund.y-school Times said of our music: “ itis 
NEW, UNUSUAL, and CHARMING” Send 7 cents (in 
stamps for sampies vf buth. $4.00 per 100, prevaida. 
All de -lers. 

Hall Mack Co., Pablishers, 1020 Areh St, Phila. 





} 
| 
| rilla, which cures when ail other preparations fail 








